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CHAPTER L 

" T WILL go home as soon as the new 
-L year has come," Esther always said to 
herself, clmging to this resolve amidst all 
her mingled gladness and pain, and looking 
forward to that threshold of the new year 
as to a landmark up to which these sweet 
and bitter days of her present life would 
reach, and there cease. 

Until then, if she were weak to let her- 
self — as she did — ^be tempted to drink of 
the delusive happiness that these days offered 
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her, perhaps, at least, she was not weaker 
than many another woman would have 
been. For it seemed to her as if here, dur- 
ing these weeks, was the short divine sum- 
mer of her life ; what could she do — who 
had known till now so little of God's sun- 
shine — ^what could she do but take it when 
it was offered her, and not only offered but 
pressed upon her, by the hands that had be- 
come dearest to her in the world ? Like 
many another humble-minded woman, she 
could not believe, except at rare moments, 
that such love as Guy Dunstan might have 
begun to feel for her could be an affection 
that it would cost him very much to resign : 
he cared for her — yes, she knew that, but 
he cared for her, she thought, as he might 
have done for other women before he knew 
her — as be might care for other women 
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when she should have passed out of his 
sight : he was too strong — ^too much in ear- 
nest in all he did — to love her lightly ; but 
also he was not a man to let love for any 
woman living spoil his life. It was too full 
a life for that— too healthy, too masculine, 
she said. But she was only a woman, and 
out of this rough, but yet strong and tender 
nature, she had already made her hero: — 
her idol, to love with the one complete 
love of her whole heart. 

Nor did she ever during these weeks 
wish for one hour or one moment that it 
had been otherwise. Sometimes she tried 
to wish that he on his part had not cared 
for her, but she never wished that sfie could 
love him less. It seemed to her as if in 
loving him she had reached the one glory 
of her life — redeemed its barrenness — climb- 
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ed her one hill, and lighted her solitary 
beacon on the top of it. All the rest of her 
life since she had been a woman had been 
so tied down to the lowest earth, trampled 
on, degraded, encumbered with sordid 
trouble ; and now out of the midst of the 
miserable embroglio this one light had 
sprung up. It had become her star in the 
darkness — ^her morsel of heaven — the one 
handful of the divine that God had let her 
grasp. 

She knew that she could not marry him, 
and with a passionate sorrow that over- 
whelmed her sometimes she used to look 
forward to the coming of the time when he 
should know her secret and would not unsh 
her to marry him ; and it used to seem to 
her that she must go away then, out of his 
sight for ever, for that she could not bear to 
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be near enough to where he was to see the 
change in him ; and always, through every 
hour she spent with him, as time went on, 
almost her first thought came to be the 
thought of how, without telling the truth to 
him, she could make him understand that 
there could be no pledge between them — 
how she could best make him feel that she 
must refuse him if he ever spoke to her, 
and so keep him silent, and keep the power 
of silence to herself, too ; so that (she thought) 
perhaps there might come to be never any 
need at all for a breaking off of all this bless- 
ing ; but when she had once left his house, 
his love for her, convinced that it was use- 
less, might only gradually grow a little less, 
till it settled into a quiet tenderness that 
should stay with her till she died. She 
could bear this, she thought : she could al- 
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most bear presently, she used to think, even 
to sit alone and see another woman make 
him happy, if she could feel (as surely he 
could make her feel, without any spoken 
words at all !) that in one, let it be but the 
remotest, comer of his heart, he remained 
faithful — as he might have done if she had 
died — to the memory of the woman whom 
he would have married if he could. 

She used to think all this, and plan how 
it might come to be ; but in reality it never 
came to be as she had fancied that it might. 
His will was stronger than hers, and she could 
not control it, nor bend it in her own way. 

One day he was angry with her, because 
he found that, in spite of his request that 

m 

she would stay with them, she had gone to 
Mrs. Coulson, and fixed her return there 
for the 3rd of January. 
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" There is no more reason for your going 
on the 3rd of January than there is for your 
going to-day," he told her. " What in the 
world has made you choose that time ?" 

" Because I said that I would stay till the 
new year, and I never meant to stay any 
longer," she answered. '' The 2nd of January 
is Sunday, so I cannot go then." 

" Or else you would, I suppose ?" he said. 

" Yes — if it were a week day I would," 
she replied. 

And then, for he was vexed with her, 
and asked no other question, there was a 
little silence, till she gained courage to say 
something else. 

They were in the drawing-room together, 
waiting for the others to join them before 
dinner. She said with an effort after a 
minute's silence — 
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"Why are you angry with me? Is it 
so hard to understand why I go? You 
know how unwilling I was to come at first, 
and why I was unwilling ; the fact that you 
have all made me so happy does not in the 
least make me any more fit to be with you 
now than I was then* As long as I am — 
what you know me to be, and what I shall 
remain all my life — I am only fit to live 
alone. I have yielded to a great tempta- 
tion for these last two months : but I never 
meant, and I certainly do not mean now, to 
continue to jdeld to it." 

She spoke all this slowly, and trying 
hard to keep her voice from trembling; but, 
cold as the words were, it was almost more 
than she could do to utter them to the end. 
The speech was one that she had set herself 
to make, but it was very hard to her to 
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make it, — and hard for her too that he made 
no answer to it. He laid down his book 
indeed, (for he had begun to read after his 
own first few words to her,) while she spoke, 
but when she had finished speaking, after a 
moment or two's pause, he took the volume 
up again in silence, and went on with it. 
And then the next minute Aunt Susan came 
into the room, — and for a couple of hours 
after that Esther was miserable and peni- 
tent, knowing that she had said nothing but 
what it was right to say, and yet wishing 
that every word had been unspoken, — feel- 
ing in her weak heart that she could bear 
anything except to have him angry with 
her. 

For a couple of hours she had to bear his 
anger, or at least the suspicion of it. It was 
often his custom still to call her to come 
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and write for him in the evenings ; he did 
not do it always, but he did it often enough 
for his summons to arouse no comment from 
the others. This evening after dinner he 
sat reading for an hour or, more in the 
drawing-room, and she thought that he was 
going to punish her by keeping silent to her 
all night : but a punishment of that sort was 
hardly, perhaps, much in Guy Dunstan's 
way ; at any rate it was not the one that 
he adopted now. He was not the kind of 
man ever likely to break a woman's heart 
by leaving her alone. 

^ . He rose up from his chair at last when he 
had put a mark into his book, and met her 
eyes for a moment as he passed her by, with 
a look as if he did not see the pathos and the 
pleading in them. Then he paused for a 
moment at Helen's side to say some affec- 
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tionate word or two to her, and, going on to 
the door, stopped there suddenly and turned. 

" Mrs. Hill, can you oome to me for half 
an hour ? " he said in his most business-like 
tone ; and she answered quickly " Yes," — 
and rose up with her heart beating, and, 
like the passionate foolish woman that she 
was, blessing him in her heart. For she 
had been in the right in what she had said 
and done, and he had been in the wrong to 
be angry with her for saying and doing it, — 
and yet it seemed to her now — ^for this 
moment at least — as if all she wanted was 
to be forgiven by him. 

She followed him to the library, and he 
said to her at once — " I have a couple of 
letters that I want you to write ;" and then 
she took her place, and he dictated them 
to her. 
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Neither of them said a word about any- 
thing else to the other, till both letters 
were finished : then, at the end of them — 

" Thank you ; that will do for to-night," 
he said ; and it seemed as though after that, 
if she chose, she was free to go. 

But she did not go. After two or three 
moments she went towards him instead, as 
he sat over the fire, and said to him sud- 
denly — 

*' You must not be angry with me !" 

"I am not angry with you," he aur 
swered quietly. 

" You were vexed, because I would not 
do what you asked me, — and I cannot bear 
to vex you 1" 

" Then why do you do it ?" he said — ap- 
positely enough. 

" I have told you why." She said this 
very sadly. 
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"Yes — you have told me why you want 
to go away ; but when I ask you to give up 
your own wishes in the matter, why don't 
you give them up ?" 

" I cannot give up my feeling of what is 
right." 

" But suppose it isn't right but wrong?" 

" I cannot suppose that — ^when I know it 
is right." 

" Well, but, you see, 'we judge about that 
differently. — Now, sit down, if you are going 
to have an argument with me," he said sud- 
denly. "Sit there" — pointing to another 
chair by the fire, — " and make your case 
out. I deny altogether that it is wrong to 
stay." 

He had been speaking coldly hitherto, 
but the thought of a fight was like fresh air 
to Mr. Dunstan, and his tone had warmed 
and quickened with his last words. 
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" You have been about as frank with me, 
I suppose, as you are likely to be with any^ 
one ; and if I, knowing all about you that I 
do, still ask you to remain, what wrong 
can there be in your doing what I ask ?" he 
said. 

*' But you do not know all about me." 
She made this answer rather faintly, 

" No, — I know you have a secret that you 
will not tell me, — ^but if I know that, and trust 
you in spite of it — what then ? I wish you 
would tell me your secret — (God knows," he 
exclaimed quickly, *' I don't say that to you 
out of mere curiosity I) — but still if, without 
knowing it, I choose to take the risk upon 
me of what it may be, I say again to you — 
what then? What ground have you left 
to stand upon ?" 

'' I cannot let you take the risk," she said. 
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" You have been kinder and more generous 
to me than any friend I ever had, — than any 
other creature in all this world," she said 
almost with a break in her voice ; " but that 
is only the greater reason why I should 
struggle to do what I feel is right. Oh, 
Mr. Dunstan," she cried suddenly, — " I can- 
not argue about it, but do not make it hard- 
er for me than it must be at any rate : let 
me go !" 

He made no answer to her for a little 
while ; then all at once— 

"Well, you shall go," he said. "You 
are wrong to be so anxious to do it, but if 
you cannot be happy with us any longer 
you shall go. And then — who is to write 
my letters for me afterwards ? " he asked 
quickly. He turned his face to her, but 
she would not answer him. "Will you 
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never want to be with us again through 
the rest of the winter evenings ? Will you 
never regret what you have done? We 
have been happy enough together, have we 
not ? At least 1 have been happy, I know. 
Come," he said all at once, "there are a few 
days before us yet. Take a little longer to 
make up your mind." 

" Oh no, no 1" she said beseechingly, half 
aloud. 

"But suppose I won't take your answer 
to-night ? And, now I think of it, I won't. 
You don't even propose to go for a week 
yet. What is the use of saying positively 
to-night what you will do ?" 

" But I have made up my mind long ago. 
I have told Mrs. Coulson," she said. 

"Still, you may unrndike your mind. 
Never consider that a thing must be done 
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simply because you have said that you will 
do it,— especially if it is a foolish thing. 
You shall go next Monday, if when Monday 
comes you are still resolved to go, but don't 
determine anything yet about it. Now, 
that is only a little thing to ask you, isn't 
it ? You won't refuse to promise that ?" 

And then — she did not promise, but she 
did not at least refuse to promise. What 
was the use of refusing ? she thought. She 
might yield him this one request ; it would 
all come to the same in the end, — ^for in 
another week she would be gone away. 

As Esther Hill sat to-night by that study 
fire, she hardly looked like the same wo- 
man who had begun to take up her abode 
in the house scarcely two months ago. Sad 
though the face often was still, it had soft- 
ened so, and grown so young since then. 

VOL. ni. c 
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You could hardly see the old hard line3 
about her mouth now ; the extreme pale- 
ness of a few months ago had gone, — all 
the old stony look had gone ; she had look- 
ed of late as if she had come back to a new 
natural life. And then, besides all this, the 
last few days had brought another change. 

Just before Christmas, Mr. Dunstan, com- 
ing one morning into Helen's room, had 
found Esther sitting there without her 
widow's cap. She had been- bending over 
a table cutting out some work, and, as she 
sat, the strings of the cap had come in her 
way, and she had taken it off and put it 
aside. In the mornings in Helen's room 
she had often done the same thing before, 
and of late both the girls had assailed her 
more than once to leave it off entirely. 

"Why should you wear it — you, with 
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your beautiful hair ? It is a perfect shame 
to cover such hair !" Gabrielle would exclaim 
to her: and one day they had made her 
loosen all those luxuriant tresses of hers, 
and let them down upon her shoulders ; and 
then Gabrielle, who had a natural gift for 
doing that sort of thing, had wound and 
coiled them up for her till she became en- 
thusiastic over the effect of her own handir 
work. " You don't know how lovely you 
are," she said to her. " Oh Esther, don't 
put on your cap again : leave yourself so 
for the others to see you." But she would 
not leave herself so, and Mr. Dunstan had 
never seen her head uncovered until this 
morning when he came unexpectedly into 
Helen's room, and found her cutting out her 
work. 

He naturally noticed the change in her at 

c2 
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once, but though he noticed it he said no- 
thing. He had come in to ask some question 
of Helen, and he asked it, and then stood for 
some two or three minutes talking to her ; 
while as for Esther, for the first moment 
after he entered she forgot that she had put 
her cap aside, and then remembered it, and 
coloured, and with a mingled feeling of 
shame and vexation sat bending over her 
table without speaking to him. He was 
looking at her, she knew ; he was making 
his own comments on her, she felt too. But 
he said nothing, and in a few moments went 
away, leaving her with a feeling of annoy- 
ance and anger at herself that was greater 
(seeing that the matter altogether was of 
such slight importance) than seemed reason- 
able. 

That same evening, after she had been 
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writing a little for him in the study, he made 
her come to the fire — ^for the night was cold 
— to warm her hands ; and as they stood 
there, after a minute or two, he said to her 
suddenly — 

" So you have put on this head-dress of 
yours again ?" — and he looked at her as he 
spoke, and brought the blood hotly to her 
face. 

" I had only taken it off this morning for 
a little while because I was busy, I often 
take it off for a little while when the strings 
come in my way," she said quickly. 

"And why don't you keep it off?" he 
coolly asked her. 

And then she made no answer, for how 
could she tell him any good reason why she 
did not keep it off, or give him any good 
reason why she should continue to wear it ? 
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She said nothing, and after a few moments 
he went on speaking. 

" You are not in any trouble about your 
husband's death ; why should you wear that 
sign of special mourning for him, — as if 
your life was being spent in hourly distress 
for his loss ? It ought to mean that if it 
means anything, — but it does not mean that 
in your case, I suppose, so why should you 
wear it ? As long as you wear it you go 
about making a false profession." 

" I do not mean to make any false pro- 
fession," she said nervously. 

" Then why do you do it ? Why don't 
you throw your cap away ? I say nothing 
against your black gown, for you might wear 
that without any meaning at any time, — but 
your cap means only one thing, and you 
won't be honest until you cease to wear 
it." 
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'* But if I only wear it to assert the fact 
of my widowhood ? — as 1 do," she said. 

" What necessity is there for you to be 
always asserting the fact of your widow- 
hood ? If your husband had been as much 
to yoii as some women's husbands are to 
them, I could understand your anxiety to 
assert it ; but, as it is, why need you be 
proclaiming it perpetually to all the world ? 
Would the world be doing you any wrong 
if it did not always remember it? Or 
does it not rather do you wrong as it is 
(for to think a false thing is always to do 
you a wrong), when you leave it to suppose 
that your cap is not only a sign of your 
widowhood, but that it is a sign that you 
are mourning because you are a widow? 
When the truth is that you are not mourn- 
ing for that — are you ?" he said suddenly, 
and turned a quick glance on her. 
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She coloured all over at this question, and 
bent her face down. 

" You need not reproach me for that — I 
cannot help it," was all she said pitifully 
after two or three moments. 

" Do you think I want you to help it ?" 
he answered quickly. 

And then they were both suddenly silent. 
When he began to speak to her presently 
again it was to ask her a different kind of 
question. 

'' You were married to him for six years. 
Mrs. Hill, what sort of man was he ?" he 
said to her all at once, with a sort of eager, 
half restrained impatience in his tone. 
" Tell me — I want you to make me under- 
stand. How could he have you with him 
for six years and not make you love him ? 
Did he not love you ?" 
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" I hardly know." She said this slowly 
and unwillingly. " I am not sure." Then 
a pause. '' He thought he cared for me at 
first." 

" And after you were married did he get 
tired of you ? Was that it ?" 

" I suppose so," But the answer came 
very faintly. *' I suppose he got tired of 
me, — but I never understood him, or felt 
sure whether he would have cared for any- 
body else more than he cared for me. I 
had been pretty when he saw me first : I 
know it was that at the beginning that made 
him think of me." 

" Well — and afterwards ?" he said impa- 
tiently. 

"He used to seem fond of me at mo- 
ments afterwards, — ^but I hardly think it 
was in his nature to care for anything long. 
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He was not unkind to me — I have told you 
that before," she said quickly. " He was 
wrapt up in himself, — but he never treated 
me ill — ^he never saw that I was not happy." 

"He must have had a singularly dim 
vision ! 

Mr. Dunstan made this comment rather 
beneath his breath ; and then aloud — 

''What was he doing all day that he 
never saw it?" he said. "What were his 
peculiar avocations ? Had he a profession ? 
WJiai-washe?'' 

"No, he had no profession," she said. 
" He was fond of some things that he used 
to do to — to amuse himself," (she said this 
rather hurriedly and nervously) — " but 
they were not work. He had never had to 
work. I think it would have been better 
for him if he had." 
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"Because it would have taken him off 
your hands ?" 

" Oh no !" she said quickly. " I did not 
raean that, — for he was never very much 
with me — at least not when he was well. 
He knew a great many people." 

*' And he preferred their society to yours, 
did he?" 

" Yes— it amused him to be with them." 

"And these people — were they your 
friends as well as his ?" 

"JSTo," she said coldly, after a moment's 
alence. 

" None of them ?" 

" Very few of them." 

*' And that made him angry, I suppose ?'^ 

" No — it didn't make him angry. I don't 
know that he ever noticed it." 

"He seems to have had a remarkable 
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power of passing through life without notic- 
ing things." 

^*Yes — he was self-absorbed. He did 
not take much heed of things that did not 
touch himself. But, Mr. Dunstan, I am not 
blaming him," she said suddenly and ear- 
nestly. " Men have made women infinitely 
more unhappy than he made me. I never 
loved him enough to give him the power of 
making me suffer much. I could not love 
him — that was at once my greatest pain, 
and my greatest safeguard against the pain 
he might have given me." 

" Did you love any one else, then ? Was 
that why you couldn't love him ?" he said to 
her all at once, sharply and almost harshly. 

The colour came to her face ; she did not 
look at him as she answered — " No," half 
aloud. 
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*' Oh no, it was not that," she said after 
two or three moments' silence, bat still with 
her eyes upon the groand. " I never cared 
for any one else — thank God ! He might 
have made me love him once — if he had 
been different But you see — you see," she 
said pathetically, for the first time lifting up 
her head and looking iato his face — '^ I had 
no right to blame him, or anybody, for the 
first fault of all was mine, in having ever 
married him." 

" It was not your fault that you married 
him : that was the fault of those who made 
you do it," he answered quickly. " At less 
than eighteen you were nothing but a 
child." 

" I was old enough to have resisted per- 
suasion, if I had not been vain and worldly," 
she said. 
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" Were vanity and worldliness a pair of 
qualities that belonged to you in your girl- 
hood ?" he asked her. " I should not have 
suspected it ! Where have they gone to 
now?" And then when she did not an- 
swer him he looked at her with a laugh. 
" Do you want to claim possession of them 
still ?" he said. 

" Why do you laugh at rae for telling 
you the truth ?" she answered a little sadly. 
"Most certainly I was vain and worldly 
once ; if I am neither now it is no merit of 
mine." 

" Well, you shall not be laughed at," he 
replied. " I was only unprepared for the 
kind of faults you seem to have had — that 
was all." And then he began to do some- 
thing very like chuckling to himself. " Vain 
and worldly !" he muttered. " I should as 
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soon have guessed that she had been blind 
and lame T 

There was a dock upon the mantelpiece 
that struck the quarters, and a minute after 
this it struck the third quarter after nine. 

^^ Look how late it is getting !" she said 
abruptly then. " Do you not want me to 
do some more writing for you ?" 

" No, let the writing wait ; you can finish 
it to-morrow," he said. 

" Then — shall we come to the drawing- 
room ?" she su^ested. 

"No — why should we?" he demanded 
coolly. " Are you not comfortable here ?" 

" I did not mean that," she said. 

" Then why do you want to make any 
change ? We are very well like this. Sit 
still ; I want you to tell me something else." 

But for several minutes after that he did 
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not ask her anything else. Instead of that 
he stirred the fire, and began suddenly, in a 
somewhat uncalled-for way, to give her 
some scientific information about the nature 
of flame and the properties of gas, — infor- 
mation that was no doubt excellent, but 
which it scarcely seemed necessary to sepa- 
rate her from the rest of the family at this 
moment to communicate. The small lecture 
lasted for four or five minutes : then at the 
end of that time he dropped the poker, and 
abruptly returned to the subject they had at 
first been talking of. 

" Well — and about that cap ?" he said, — 
and then waited with his face turned to her 
for an answer. 

The question brought her colour back in 
a great flood. 

" Oh, what does it matter ? Why can- 
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not you let me keep it ?" she said hurriedly. 

" Because T like you to be honest, and 
you are not honest when you wear it." 

" But my wearing it means nothing " 

" Then take it off." 

" You will not hear what I mean. No- 
thing, I was going to say, but that my hus- 
band is dead." 

" You said that before, and I told you 
before that you were mistaken. It means 
also an assertion that you are mourning for 
him." 

And then she hung her head. 

" As long as you wear it you mean that 
you want to be supposed to be lamenting 
his death." 

" Indeed I do not mean that !" 

" But that is what all people will believe 
you to mean." 

VOL. III. D 
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And on this there was a little pause, after 
which she looked up to him shyly and wist- 

fully. 

" The girls have been asking me to take 
it off, but I didn't like to — I thought I had 
better not," she said. 

'^ I am glad the girls have had so much 



sense." 



*' I have taken it off sometimes for a little 
while to please them." 

"Then, if you have taken it off for a little 
to please them, take it off altogether to 
please me. Will you ?" he said suddenly, 
and turned to her and held out his hand. 

All this was a week ago, and the house- 
hold had got accustomed to the sight of her 
now with no covering upon her head except 
her golden hair. They had grown accustom- 
ed to the sight, but more than one of them 
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had not grown cool yet in their admiration 
of the change it made in her. Gabrielle 
was open-mouthed in praise of it. The other 
one who loved it most said only one single 
sentence to her about it, — " You are your 
true self now," he merely said once ; and 
then he never spoke of it to her again, but 
she knew, — with a kind of terrified joy, 
a feeling of mingled deepest gladness and 
deepest sorrow, — how his eyes cared to fol- 
low her and watch her. 

She knew this, and others in the house 
by this time knew it too ; and — just as the 
year was ending — some one out of the 
house also learnt it, to his dismay. One 
evening during that last week of December 
George Gilbert came to Wrexham, and had 
a sudden revelation made to him there, 
which sent him home with his heart on 

d2 
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fire. Perhaps it was the change in her that 
opened his eyes ; perhaps it was something 
in Mr. Dunstan's manner to her that told 
him the truth. 

" I set myself to watch her, — and this is 
the end of it ! " he said to himself, as he 
went his way, overwhelmed with remorse and 
pain ; for he knew that it was he who was 
to blame for what had happened, and that 
it was his weak pity for her that had brought 
about this evil thing. He did not feel pity 
for her now. During these first moments, 
at any rate, he almost believed that all that 
had been said of her was true. His heart 
was hot with indignation against her. 
"What shall I do?" he said to himself— 
and he tried to think what it was possible 
for him now to do. It seemed to him — now 
when it was too late — that he had been in- 
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sanely, inexcusably blind. " How could I 
ever forget that an artful woman is more 
than a match for any man ?" he said to him- 
self. " I trusted her, when I ought to have 
suspected every move she made." And as 
he took that troubled half mile's walk, he 
said to himself that he had been the blindest 
fool that God had ever made. 

How could he undo what he had done ? 
He went home thinking that, and lay awake, 
painfully trying to answer his question 
through more than one vexed hour of that 
winter night. 
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CHAPTER II. 

" "\7^0U are still resolved to go, then?" Mr. 

-■- Dunstan said. 

He had been speaking to Mrs. Hill on 
New Year's evening about something that he 
wanted her to do for him a few days hence, 
and had all at once broten off his directions 
to ask her quickly — " You will be here then, 
will you not ?" 

** I shall not be here after Monday, you 
know," she had answered. 

And then he had addressed this other 
question to her — " Then you are still resolv- 
ed to go ?" — pausing in the arrangement of 
some papers over which he was engaged as 
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he asked it, and suddenly lifting up his eyes 
to her face. 

"Yes — I must go," she answered softly. 

And after that there was sudden silence. 
He went on sorting his papers, and only 
spoke again after some minutes to say in an 
ordinary tone — 

" Can you come for a minute and hold 
this for me ? These papers are a terrible 
nuisance.' I wish you would tie them up 
as you did those others last week. Keep 
them just as they stand, and then put them 
back here. I had hoped to get you to help 
nie with the rest of these drawers — but it 
is dull work, so you will be well out of 
it." 

This was a stab at her, and she gave a 
wistful look towards him as he administered 
it. 
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*' You might let me do some more of them 
before I go. Do let me — I should so like 
to do them," she said. 

" Stay this next week, and we'll do them," 
he answered. 

But she made no reply to that. Her 
fingers were trembling as she began to tie 
the packets up. He had risen from his 
place to let her take his seat, and after a 
moment or two, when she did not answer 
him, he turned away. Then she tied up 
the papers, and put them back into their 
drawer, and had got up to resume her own 
seat (she had been cutting open some new 
books for him before he spoke to her) when 
as she rose he called her. 

" Are you coming here to talk to me ?" 
he said. " Esther," he said all at once, 
" come!" and he held out his hand to her. 
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He had not sat down, but had been stand- 
ing with his back to her, leaning over the 
mantelpiece, and looking down into the fire. 
He turned round now, and came a step or 
tWQ towards her, with that outstretched 
hand that she had no strength to resist. 

"You are cold with sitting out there. 
Come here to me," he said. " Why do you 
want to leave the only home you have ?" 
He asked her this suddenly and passionately. 
" Has it not made you welcome enough ? 
Has it not been kind enough to you ?" 

He had placed her hand within his arm, 
and was holding it there. As he put these 
questions to her he looked into her face : 
she would have seen what was coming if 
the tears had not rushed into her eyes and 
blinded her. 

" Oh hush ! — how can you ask me that ? 
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You know what it has been to me,** she said 
with a sob. 

" Then, if it has been good to you, stay 
in it. 

" No, no, — I cannot," she said. 

" You mean that you will not ?" 

*' I mean that — I dare not," she said, less 
than half aloud. 

" Tell me what you are afraid of? If 
we stand by you what have you to fear ? 

" I cannot do what I know is wrong." 

" I would not ask you to do it if it was 
wrong." 

She made no answer, and there were 
two or three moments' silence, and then he 
spoke again. 

" Esther, will you stay as my wife ?" 

She gave something that was almost a 
shudder, and, even before she answered, she 
tore her hand away from him. 



«j« 
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" Oh, no — oh, no !" she cried ; and then a 
moment after she was standing with both 
hands over her bent-down face, sobbing 
with a sort of desolate passion, as if her 
heart would break. 

He said nothing more till she was calmer. 
He stood looking at her, but without mov- 
ing, till, with a great effort, she regained 
her self-possession, and then as, miserable 
and ashamed, she half lifted up her face 
once more, he went on speaking. 

" You must say more than only that one 
word to me," he said, " for as yet I do not 
know how much it means, and I love you 
too dearly to resign you easily. Are you 
calm enough to speak to me now? Keep 
quiet for a little longer if you are not. Do 
you think I want to startle you ? Do you 
not think I want to be tender to you ? " 
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He was standing facing her, leaning on 
the mantelpiece, with his head resting on 
his hand. She had shrunk back from him, 
and he had not gone near to her again, nor 
touched her. As they stood apart so, she 
began after a moment or two to say some- 
thing faintly. 

"You must not think that I am not 
grateful — oh, you must not think that ! If 
I had any way of showing you — " she began.. 

But before she had got further than this 
he interrupted her. 

" I don't want to hear about your grati- 
tude," he said. " I want you to love me, 
not to be grateful to me. I love you with 
all my heart and soul, and I say to you 
again — will you be my wife ?" 

" Oh, I cannot ! Do not ask me I" she 
said, hardly above her breath. 
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" I will not ask you if you cannot like me, 
but I must know first plainly whether you 
refuse me for that reason or not. If you 
tell me that you do, of course you close my 
lips :" — he paused here and looked at her, 
but she bent down her face, and could not 
answer him : " but if you say No to me 
from any other reason — if I may believe 
that you could love me, and you yet try to 
separate yourself from me — I tell you, as I 
live you shall not do it ! I will maintain 
my claim to you, and dispute your right to 
do it, to the last hour I breathe !" 

He was standing erect now, with the 
colour in his face, aijd the light in his eyes. 
He was as much stronger than she was as a 
strong man fighting for what he has closest 
at heart must be stronger than a woman 
with all her heart enlisted against her. He 
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knew this too, probably enough ; and con- 
scious (as he could scarcely help being) that 
she loved him, he could hardly also fail to 
know even already that the battle was too 
unequal a one for her to conquer in it. 
But yet, though he might have known this, 
he did not fight for her with less than his 
whole might. 

She did not answer him when he paused, 
and then after a little silence he said to her 
again, 

" Speak to me now. Have I not at least 
a right to ask you to speak to me ? If I 
have been wrong in thinking that I could 
make you care for me, it need not be a hard 
thing to you to tell me that. If you will 
not tell me so, you leave me to the other 
supposition, you know." — A little pause. — ^ 
*'Then that other is the true supposition, 
and you can love me ?" 
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She had never looked into his face from 
the first moment till now, because she had 
not dared ; but now that he was pressing 
her so closely, and doing — what perhaps he 
meant to do — making her desperate, all at 
once, when he waited for an answer, she 
lifted up her face, and — 

*' What has my loving you to do with it?" 
she said to him suddenly and passionately. 
" You may know that I love you, if you 
like, — ^but that has nothing to do with it. 
You asked me to be your wife, and it was 
to that that I answered No. And I say No 
to that again now; you cannot get any 
other answer out of me. — Oh, I wish I had 
never come here !" she suddenly broke out 
with a piteous sob. " 1 wish you had never 
seen me I I would give my life for you, — 
and, instead of that, look what I am doing ! 
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— look what I am bringing upon you !" she 
cried through her tears. 

" You have brought the best thing to me 
that was ever given into my hand," he an- 
swered quickly. " If you have brought 
your love to me, assuredly you have done 
that. Never mind all the rest. Trust me 
that I am strong enough to bear it : trust 
me that you are dear enough to me to make 
it easy to bear. Esther, give me your hand : 
I will not have you stand like this apart from 
me !" 

He went to her, and took her hand again, 
though she did not give it to him, and stood 
holding it with a clasp that no strength of 
hers could have unloosened. 

"You are setting that cursed secret of 
yours between us," he said (he was roused 
now, and could not speak coolly), " and I 
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tell you, whatever it is, I will not let it 
part us ! I will let you go wlien you can 
look into my face and tell me that you do 
not care for me, and I will never let you 
go till then. My darling, do you shrink 
&om me as if I was cruel to you ?" he said 
passionately. " I am not cruel, dear love ! 
I am only yearning and hungering to have 
the right to guard you and shelter you, and 
give you whatever protection my name and 
my love and my hand have power to give." 
He understood how to move her toler- 
ably well when he knew how to make this 
speech to her, — or perhaps he did not think 
of moving her at aU, but only spoke straight 
out from his heart, and by doing that pierced 
to the quick of hers. With what better 
words could he have roused her utmost 
gratitude — deepened her utmost love ? 

VOL. in. E 
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This great uacalculating trust of his — that 
was so beyond reason, and yet, in its very 
abandonment of reason, so priceless and 
divine a thing to her — how could she ever 
repay him for it ? — how could she ever even 
bless him for it as her heart burnt to bless 
him? 

She could not answer him when he had 
finished speaking, but she bent her head 
presently till her lips touched his hand and 
kissed it. She was not wise to perform that 
passionate act of homage, but she did not 
think of wisdom as she did it : she only 
thought^^ — " He has given me what no one 
else has ever given me in the wide world ;" 
and the regal hand that had bestowed so 
much upon her, what could she do less to it 
than kiss it with a kiss that should rest on it 
like a silent blessing ? 
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She did not ask herself what would follow 
■what only covM follow then. She brought 



his first kiss upon her lips by that imprudent 
one of hers. He put his arm about her and 
imprisoned her as she raised her head ; and 
then — she burst into tears, but she did not 
oppose him, or even shrink from him, any 
more. 

For a good while after that she let him 
say what he liked to her. She was stunned, 
bewildered, half miserable, half in heaven. 
She said to him once after several minutes 
had passed (he had been talking to her, and 
holding her to his heart) — 

" I shall never make you happy again — 
never after these few moments. If I make 
you happy just for this once, do you think it 
will tell for anything in the future ?" And she 
looked up into his face as she asked him this. 

e2 
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She said to him — ^' If I could but live for 
one week like this, and then die !" 

Undoubtedly another sort of woman, 
meaning, as firmly as Esther meant, not to 
marry Mr. Dunstan, would never have per- 
mitted him to know how dearly she cared 
for him. But, you see, this woman was too 
weak to be able to conceal her love. She 
knew no heaven like the heaven of being 
with him, nor . any pain like the pain of 
refusing what he asked. This one hour, she 
thought, — ^was not God giving it to her out 
of all the waste of desolate hours to come ? 
— giving her this — the blessing of these few 
divine moments — to keep her heart from 
breaking in the years when she should be 
alone ? 

He had said to her already, while he held 
her with her face touching his — ^^ Tell me 
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your secret now ;" but she had not told it to 
him. 

He had said to her — " Whatever it is, it 
shall not part us. Do you think that any- 
thing can part us any more ? My darling, 
trust me, and try. Tell it to me now." 
' But she cried in an agony — " I cannot ! 
Oh, not to-night — ^not here !" And then 
presently — " I must tell it to you now — I 
know that ; but oh, leave me this one night !" 
she said passionately. "I shall never be 
anything to you after this. Leave me to 
feel what other women feel — just for this 
one night 1" And then he put her face upon 
his breast, and did Hot urge her any more. 

Instead of that he gave her to the 
utmost what she asked for, and made 
this hour that they spent together the di- 
vinest hour of all her life, — an hour so 
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intensely dear to her that the memory of it 
afterwards was like the memory of some 
great sunrise, — of a great flood of heaven's 
light that had poured over her, and trans- 
figured and transformed the world. For, 
during that one little hour, did anything 
seem to her as it had ever seemed before 5^ 
Life had become golden ; sorrow had ceased ; 
fear had almost fled away; she closed her 
eyes, and half forgot both past and future. 

" I shall awake presently," she said to 
him once wistfully. ** I know I shall awake, 
and all this will come to an end ; only just 
for this little while let me be still and hold 
your hand." And then her fingers closed 
round his, and she sat so, letting him talk 
to her, as if she was in a dream. She 
hardly resisted anything that he chose to 
do or say* He pressed her head upon his 
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breast once, and she blessed him in her 
heart, and let it rest there. " It is only for 
to-night," she said to herself — " for this one 
night !" 

She said to him once — 

"I am doing wrong, I know. I ought 
to have prevented this. I have no right to 
any of it, — and I have no right to permit 
it, for your sake." And then she cried bit- 
terly — "Oh, that is the worst — that is a 
thousand times the worst ! What shall I do 
if I make it hard for you .^" 

But he first laughed at her when she said 
this, and then soothed her with grave and 
tender words. 

" As for making it hard for me," he said, 
"you could only have made anything hard 
to me in one way, and you haven't taken 
that way, you see. As for what is to come 
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after this, — once for all, Esther, have no 
fear and no scruples about that. I am con- 
tent to love you, let what will come of it. I 
loved you before you ever gave a thought 
to me, so there is no blame for you in the 
matter. And, if it all were to do once 
more from the beginning, and though I were 
to know that after that night I should never 
see your face again, I would choose to 
have every hour that is gone repeated, and 
would be content that the future should pay 
the price of it." And then he said to her 
suddenly — " Do you think I have not gained 
enough to-night to lift my whole life 
higher ?" 

She did not answer him after he said 
that. 

It was New Year's evening : the new 
year had fallen on a Saturday. He would 
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hardly let her go even when it grew late. 
He put hie hand upon her head and said, 
" I have got my world here. What does 
the rest of the world matter ?" But he said 
this half in jest, for he knew that he must 
let her go. As for her, when she rose to 
leave him at laat, she felt her heart turn 
dck within her, as if hope and life and joy 
■were lost. 

Before she went away he took both her 
hands in his, and sdd to her gravely, 

" When will you tell your story to me ? 
Will you tell it to mo to-morrow?" 
t And then she shrank back with her old 

ly on Monday. Oh, 
Monday," she said beseech- 
to go on Monday, 
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then?'' he asked her. "Does to-night 
make no difference." 

" No, no I" she hurriedly said. 

" If the others knew you could not go. 
Only let me do it, and I will go this mo- 
ment and tell them." 

" Tell them — thisV she cried, with startled 
eyes. 

" Yes — tell them," he said, " that you are 
going to be my wiffe." 

She gave him a strange wistful look at 
this answer ; then said sadly — 

" You could not tell them that." And 
after a moment — "I shall never be your 
wife." 

At this he began to make some impetuous 
reply to her ; but after a few words he sud- 
denly arrested himself, and instead of say- 
ing more drew her silently and passionately 
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to his breast. It was little wonder if, as he 
held her so, he did not believe that she 
would never marry him : he felt too strong 
to make such a belief possible. 

He was well enough satisfied when she 
had left him with the result of his evening's 
work, even though — as was only natural — 
the thought of her secret fretted and fevered 
him to-night to an extent that it had never 
done before ; for though he would not have 
confessed to any fear of it, yet he wanted 
vehemently to know it, that he might get 
rid of it once for all ; he wanted to free 
himself from the mystery of it, and to free 
her from its oppression. Now that he had 
brought her so near to him he could hardly 
endure to have this thing standing between 
them, even for a few more hours. He 
wanted to know it and make an end of it. 
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It was like a thorn in his flesh, that galled 
him ; but yet, chafed by it as he was, he 
was infinitely happier than she was, who, 
when she had left him, felt like one who, 
under sudden temptation, had stolen a 
great treasure, which she might indeed 
clasp for the moment if she liked to her 
heart, but which she could speak of neither 
to God nor man, and neither to God nor 
man could turn for blessing or sympathy. 

For she had said to herself from the first 
moment when she knew that it had begun, 
to be sweet to them to be together — "I will 
never let him marry me ;" and with passion- 
ate, sad reiteration, even in the midst of all 
her immeasurable love for him, she said the 
same thing now. She said — "He would 
marry me perhaps even after he knew all 
my story, if I would let him do it ; but, if 
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he were to do it, slowly, day after day, a 
sense of the humiliation of what he had done 
would creep upon him, like a dark shadow 
stealing over him ; and then when he had 
once begun to love me less, would not a time 
come at the last — oh my God !*' the poor thing 
cried, "surely it would come — ^when even 
he would begin to doubt and watch me." 

This was what she thought ; and though 
her fears might be delusive, yet, as they 
rose before her, she only knew that she had 
no strength to face them : he might marry 
her, and never cease to love and trust her, 
but against this divine possibility what a 
weight upon the other side was there not 
to set ! 

With hopeless, unutterable pain, after she 
had left him she began to think how she 
was to tell her story to him. Ah, was it 
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not hard tbat she must tell it ?— hard that 
she could not die to-night before she ever 
saw his face again ? As she lay presently 
awake in bed she began to feel as if to tell 
it to him with her own lips would almost 
kill her. She had half promised him that 
she would do it, but she could not do it, she 
said ; she could write it to him, but she 
could not speak it. 

She lay thinking — awake nearly all the 
night; till during those long hours at last 
she made a plan of what she would do, — a 
wild sad plan, over which she wept the most 
heart-broken tears of all her life. 
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CHAPTER III. 

QjHE was alone once more in the qoiet 
'^ room at Mrs. Coulson's. How strange 
it seemed to her to be there again, with all 
the former things unchanged about her, — 
no mark made here by all the revolution 
through which she had passed ! What lonely 
hours had she, spent in this room, brooding 
over the past, — that past seeming to her then 
the one great reality, and the present — ^the 
life going on around her — ^like a dream ; and 
now all that old story had become dream- 
like, — she could no longer fix her mind 
upon it,— and the world had filled with a 
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new thought, and got glorified for her — ^in 
spite of all her sorrow— with the glory of a 
great light. 

It seemed to herself, as she sat down once 
more by her solitary fire, as if she was not 
the same but another woman, — a better 
woman, happier and richer, even half heart- 
broken as she was. For her life had been 
so poor before, so destitute of all that can 
give warmth and colour to human lives, and 
now it had lost its poverty and its coldness 
for evermore. Whatever fresh pain it had 
gained, it had gained along w.ith it the bless- 
ing of this love. She said to herself — " I 
can never suffer again as I used to suffer ; 
all sorrow has become ennobled now." Nay, 
it almost seemed to her at present as if she, 
for herself, could not suffer any more at all; 
all the sharp anguish of the future seemed 
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to consist in the thought that she must give 
Guy Dunstan pain, that it was forbidden to 
her, not to be happy herself, but to make 
him happy. She could hardly pity herself, 
nor feel regret for herself, nor think other- 
wise than that, for her own part, she had 
gained a divine and immeasurable gain. 
Except for his sake she would have had no 
least hour of all the past hours unspent : 
except for him she would undo nothing, and 
repent of nothing, she said. 

" I think it would be glory enough and 
light enough for my whole life," she 
thought, " only to live on, knowing that I 
loved him ;" and it seemed to her, as she 
sat here thinking, that merely to be allowed 
to stay in this place quietly, and to see him 
now and then, and to feel that he loved her 
just so well as to make it sweet to him 
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sometimes to look into her face, and touch 
her hand, and speak to her, — ^it seemed to 
her that to gain this would be to gain happi- 
ness enough to make all other renunciation 
cease to have in it even so much as a touch 
of bitterness. Was it not this, indeed, that 
she had hoped for, and had dreamed vain 
dreams of gaining? — this, — that she might 
close his lips for a little while, till what he 
felt for her now should presently sink down 
into such a quietly resigned aflPection that 
she might still go on living here beside him, 
making her heaven out of her silent love. 
This for these few weeks had been her fool- 
ish dream. 

He had had an engagement in Scotland for 
some time past that was to take him from 
home from the Wednesday of this week until 
the Thursday or Friday of the next. Be- 
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fore she had left his house to-day she had 
said to him (making, in this request, her 
first step towards carrying out that sorrow- 
ful plan of hers) — 

" Will you let me write what I have to 
say to you? I want to do that — not to 
speak it. Will you let rae write it, and give 
it to you when you go away ?" 

" I had hoped that you would have told 
it to me to-night," he had answered. 

But after a little while he had yielded to 
what she asked. 

"I want you to read it after you are 
gone — not here," she said to him earnestly, 
" that you may have that week while you 
are away to think over it. If you were 
here, and could see me at once, you might 
say something on the impulse of the mo- 
ment, — and I want to save you from doing 

f2 
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that. Do you understand me ?" she asked 
him wistfully. 

" Yes — I understand that you find it 
very hard to put any faith in me," he an- 
swered half in earnest ; but when the tears 
had started to her eyes at this, he had pro- 
mised her what she asked. 

" You shall have your own way," he said. 
"You shall do whatever will satisfy you 
best. Write your account, and I will take it 
with me. So that you end your mystery, 
I won't quarrel with the way in which you 
do it." 

And then he had parted from her with 
that promise, and with an utter unsuspicious- 
ness that had gone to her heart like a stab. 
" For I love him so, and yet I am going to 
deceive him," she said to herself. " Oh, is 
there no escape from me — no other thing 
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that I can do but this?" And she burst in- 
to bitter tears as she asked herself this 
question. But yet she could not think of 
any way of escape, nor discover any other 
thing that she could do. 

They had all been full of tenderness and 
kindness to her when she left them. I do 
not say that there had not been some natu- 
ral moments of late when Miss Dunstan had 
wished that she had never seen the widow's 
face, and when Helen had been jealous of 
her ; but yet even to the end these moments 
had been the exceptions to thdr general 
feeling towards her. To Helen, indeed, 
affection for Esther had become for some 
time past a half-unwilling engrossment, — a 
main involuntary occupation of her slightly- 
occupied days. Esther had given a new 
interest to her life ; she had added too sen- 
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sibly to its few pleasures for her absence or 
presence to be a matter of indifference to 
her ; she had been so patient and gentle to 
her that, cold by nature as Helen was, more 
warmth had been kindled in her heart by 
Esther than any one else except Mr. Dun- 
stan had kindled there for a long time past. 
It was a selfish enough affection probably, 
but yet, from a girl like Helen, it had been 
a tribute that had been worth the gaining. 
On the day before Mrs. Hill went away she 
had done the unusual thing of putting her 
arras about her neck, and had exclaimed — 

" I cannot bear to have you go ! I am 
not good to you always — I know that ; but 
when you go away what am I to do?" 
And as she said this the tears had started to 
her eyes. 

When she went away Gabrielle drove home 
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with Esther, for they would not let her re- 
turn to her own house alone, — warm-hearted, 
impulsive Gabrielle, whose foolish affection- 
ate parting speech some of them had laughed 
at just as they were starting. 

"I wish you had no other place than 
this to go to I — I wish you had no other 
house that would take you in 1" was what 
Gabrielle chose to say in her impulsive way ; 
and it was Helen who had laughed at her ; 
for Helen, for her own part, kept her rare 
words of affection for private use, and had 
always rather an unkind contempt for the 
sort of nature that could make public coin 
of them. But Esther loved the foolish lips 
that spoke so better than she loved Helen's ; 
and some one else too had looked with ap- 
proving eyes at the girl as she had flushed 
up and made her little speech. 
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Mr. Dunstan closed the carriage door upon 
them with scarcely a word of farewell. 

" I endure to let you go away now, but 
you shall never go again !" he had said a few 
minutes before, arresting Esther at the foot 
of the stairs as she came down after putting 
on her bonnet, before she joined the others : 
and then he had hardly spoken to her any 
more. After all, in any strict sense, it had 
scarcely been a leave-taking at all, for the 
old life was to be resumed again to-morrow. 
She was still to come to them every day, as 
she had done before, — simply to return to 
the old way, — to change what had been for 
a little while for what had been before that 
began. And yet to her, at least, the change 
was no little one when she found herself 
once more sitting solitary by the fireside that 
had almost become unfamiliar now. 
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She had to write her letter to him. She 
was sitting idle for a little while at present, 
but for no moment of the last two days had 
she ever forgotten that she had to do this. 
The thought of it had been haunting her 
and making her sick at heart, even when 
she had sat — as she had been sitting at this 
hour last night — by his side, with her hand 
in his. 

In her vain efforts to escape from this 
hard necessity of telling her story to him 
she had even made one forlorn appeal to 
him. She had said to him — beseechingly 
— with her eyes raised to his — 

" Could we not forget these two last days, 
and go on as if you had not spoken to me ? 
Would it be so impossible ? If you could 
care for me only a little less, and be content 
— as I should be, I think " 
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But he had interrupted her here, with an 
interruption that closed her lips, once for all. 

" You might be content with many a 
thing as far as I am concerned," he had 
answered, " but / can be content with one 
thing only, and that one thing is to have no 
part of you — body or soul — separate from 
me. I must have that, or I give you up 
altogether. It may suit you to love me and 
live apart from me, but / am not fitted for 
that arrangement. I must have you here — 
the life of my life, — not a shadow of my 
life only, that I cannot grasp." 

And then after that she had said no more. 
But — " Oh, my dearest, you do not know 
what you are doing 1" she had thought 
silently and bitterly again and again to her- 
self. " If you knew, would you not have 
more mercy on me than this ?" 
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She roused herself after a time, and forced 
herself to set about her task, and take the 
first step on the hard way that she had 
resolved to follow. How hard even this 
beginning was no wprds could say. — ^As she 
sat down at her desk, and placed paper 
before her, and took up her pen to begin 
to write the first sentence of her letter, the 
thought that with her own hands she was 
forced to do this cruel thing, seemed as if it 
would burst her heart. She could write 
nothing for a little while; she sat over- 
whelmed with the passionate sense of her 
own sorrow, — with the thought that by her 
own act she had to take her own life away. 

She said presently to herself, when she 
had become calmer — " I will tell him the 
bare facts, and nothing more : I cannot 
plead my own cause with him, nor try to 
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tell him what I have suffered :" and so she 
began to write at last in words that should 
convey to him, when he should read them, 
no comprehension of the anguish with which 
they had been written. ^ 

She wrote slowly, with infinite pain, — 
more than once burning a full sheet, and 
writing it afresh ; more than once breaking 
down, and falling into an outburst of passion- 
ate weeping. When her candles were burning 
low in their sockets, and her fire had almost 
died out, her letter was still unfinished ; and 
then at last she said to herself — " I cannot 
finish it to-night." She had tried and could 
not. He had told her that he would come 
for it to-morrow, insisting on doing that, 
that he might be sure of seeing her alone ; 
and she had wanted to get it ready for him 
this evening, but she had to give the effort 
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up at last. Weary and worn out she went 
to bed ; and, weary enough still, she ended 
her task next morning. 

It had been settled that she was to return 
to her original early hours, and go again to 
Helen, as she had done at the beginning, at 
twelve o'clock. This morning, as she left 
the house, George Gilbert, standing in the 
garden, spoke to her, and she answered his 
greeting. " How ill she looks I" he thought 
to himself, startled as he saw her into a 
momentary painful pity for her (though his 
heart had been hard enough towards her 
during these last days) ; and at Wrexham, 
when she got there, they all said to her too 
— " Why do you look so ill ?" 

They took away her pallor, and brought 
the colour to her face, by asking that. 

" I sat up late, and I did not sleep well. 
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and my head is aching a little," she answer- 
ed in excuse of herself; and then they 
petted her and scolded her. 

" You never looked so ill all the time 
you were with us," Gabrielle told her. 
" You see what comes of having your own 
way !" 

" Tell me when you are going," Mr. Dun- 
stand said frankly to her at luncheon, in 
the hearing of the others, " and 111 walk 
home with you." And accordingly, when 
she had said good-bye to the others, he went 
with her. 

They had walked that half mile to Mrs. 
Coulson's together more than once before 
this; she said to herself now — "I shall 
never walk like this with him again." But 
yet, though she said this, she hardly believed 
it ; it was too hard to believe. 
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There was a little gleam of winter sunset 
shining on them as they walked with their 
faces to the west. The smi was going 
down behind a network of bare branches, 
with a little break of clear blue sky above, 
all pallid and pure and cold, as winter 
skies are, yet beautiful with a peaceful 
light. She said once — 

" I think some trees when they are bare, 
in certain lights, are so beautiful that they 
are like things to dream of." And then they 
talked about the trees. She wanted to talk 
of something that did not touch her nearly, 
to keep other talk away. 

When they were near the house he said 
to her — " It is a little past four o'clock ; 
I am going to make you keep me till six." 

And then, at a faint objection that she 
made, he laughed, and — 
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" You are afraid of Mrs. Coulson," he 
said ; " but I am not afraid of Mrs. Coulson 
in the least. Suppose she suspects — ^what 
then ? The whole village is welcome to 
suspect — and to know too, — as far as I am 
concerned." 

And then after that she was silent. She 
only said once to herself — "When I give 
up everything else, may I not take this ?" 

"You never were in my room before," 
she said to him presently when they had 
entered the house. " I am glad that you 
have come, that I may be able to think of 
you in it. Look — take my one arm-chair : 
I have sat in it so many hours. My fire 
will be brighter soon : I will make it burn 
very bright, to welcome you." 

He took the chair for a little while, and 
she knelt before the fire and coaxed it into 
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a blaze, and fed and trimmed it, while he 
watched her all the while ; and once he said 
to her with a smile — 

" I like to sit here and see you doing this. 
I am glad that you know how to make a 
hearth bright." 

Presently too, when her work was done, 
before she rose he took her hand and held it 
on his knee, and so kept her talking to him 
till the fire made the colour come into her 
face. He had to let her go then. He said 
to her — " You are getting scorched. Come 

here — and we will sit down together." And 

« 

then they sat down upon her sofa, hand in 

hand. 

How fast the two hours passed — those 

last two hours of life to her ! She said to 

him pathetically after a little while — 

"Don't let us talk about the future, for 
VOL. ui. G 
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we can't see forward into that, but talk to 
me about the past, I am vcfry selfish, I 
know, — ^but I want you to tell me things I 
can remember," 

And then he laughed at her, but presently 
he did what she told him, while she sat by 
his side, letting her hand close round his 
hand. She was scarcely happy — how could 
she have been, knowing all that she did 
know? — but yet when these hours were 
over she thotight they had been like hours 
of heaven. 

When it was almost time for him to go, 
and her heart was feeling near to breaking 
(though he did not know that), she rose up 
at his request, and brought her letter, and 
gave it to him. She had made it up into a 
sealed packet. 

" You will not read it till you are gone : 
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you promise me that ?" she said, with a look 
of eager wistfulness into his face, as she held 
it a moment back from him. 

" I will not, if you still tell me not to do 
it," he answered. 

" I do tell you so," she said. And then 
she gave it to him. " I have only courage 
to give it to you at all," she said quickly, 
" because I know that when you have read 
it you cannot come back to speak to me." 

" And does that comfort you ?" he asked 
her a little drily. 

But she did not answer this ; she could 
not jest with him. 

" You are to take this week to think over 
it. Do you understand that ?" she said with 
a kind of feverish earnestness. ' " You are 
neither to speak to me again, rior to write 
anything to me till you come back." 

g2 
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"Very well; only — ^if I do that — what 
then ?" he said ; and as he spoke he took 
her two hands, and looked full at her. " If 
I come back to you at the week's end, and 
ask you again to marry me, will you say yes 
to me then?" 

He did not understand the look (though 
he thought he did) that came into her face 
as he asked her this, nor the emotion that 
made the colour fade out of it. 

" You will not come back," she said in a 
low voice ; — " but, if you do, — yes, I will do 
anything you ask me then," And as she 
finished speaking she burst into tears ; and 
though he took her in his arms and caressed 
and blessed her, he could not comfort her 
again. 

Before the end, — after she had been cry- 
ing for a little very bitterly, — she became 
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very quiet, as people sometimes do roijnd 
deathbeds. She let him hold her to his 
heart almost in silence for a minute before 
he went away. He said a few last passion- 
ate words to her. 

"Only be true to me," he said, "and 
neither of us need be afraid. I take your 
life — ^}'^our whole life — ^past and future — into 
mine." 

Then she lifted up her arms in silence 
about his neck and .kissed him, with her 
first kiss, — ^which he might have thought was 
a kiss of acceptance, but which she knew was 
meant to be the last as well as the first, — ^a 
kiss not of acceptance but of renunciation. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ONLY seven o'clock, after hie had been 
gone so long ! She heard the hour 
striking, and it seemed to her as if time had 
been standing still, so long did it appear since 
his voice had ceased to speak to her, and 
the closing door had s]jut the light out from 
her life. 

She had been sitting in one place ever 
since, sitting like some one in a dream, 
haunted only by one feverish thought — a 
thought that frightened her with its horri- 
ble temptation — that made her go on saying 
to herself again and again — " Why should I 
do this cruel thing? Why should I not 
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take what God gives me, and stay, and be 
happy with him ?" Yesterday — a couple of 
hours ago — ^it had seemed to her that she 
knew why she should not do this, but now 
conscience had become dull, her mind had got 
bewildered : only her heart alone was crying 
to her, and wildly pleading her right to be 
glad like other women. She had but to sit 
still and he would come back to her, she 
said ; only to be passive — ^to wait, and do 
nothing, and he would come. 

She had been sitting, with her hands 
clasped on her knees, thinking like this, for 
an hour, in a sort of stupor, dead for the 
moment — because she was half stunned — to 
everything except the feeling of overwhelm- 
ing desire for the thing that she was giving 
up— when she was roused from her inaction 
in a hard enough way. 
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Almost a week had passed by this time 
since that night when George Gilbert had 
made the discovery that Mr. Dunstan cared 
for Esther, and the week to him had been a 
terribly troubled one, for, you remember, 
she had sealed his lips by the promise she 
had extracted from him long ago, that he 
would never tell her story unless he warned 
her first that he was about to tell it ; so that 
he had been helpless all these days, unable, 
so long as she remained at Wrexham, to see 
her alone, and tell her that he refused to be 
bound by his promise any longer — full of 
remorse and of self-reproach for his own 
blindness, and growing day by day, with all 
he saw (for his eyes were opened now), 
only the more bitterly certain that his sus- 
picions were true, and that the man to serve 
whom he would almost have given his life 
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had been led by his fault into an affection 
from which nothing but evil and misery 
could ever come. He had been suffering 
from the thought of this all the past week ; 
and now she had come home, and he knew 
that he must force himself to go and speak 
to her, and tell her that he would not keep 
her secret any more. 

He had felt last night — the first night of 
her return — that he ought to go and say 
this to her ; but (even though his heart was 
hard against her, for what she had done 
had filled him with indignation, so that he 
had felt ready since he had known of it to 
believe almost any evil of her) he shrank 
with such intense abhorrence from his task, 
that he had let that first night pass without 
performing it. Angry.as he was with her, 
— ill even as he thought of her — how could 
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he forget that she was a desolate woman, 
struggling with all her might to regain a 
lost position, to conceal the past, and make 
a fresh life for herself in the future; or think 
with anything but sharpest pain that it was 
his hand that was to be lifted to crush her ? 
Yet he knew that what he had to do must 
be done, and he resolved this second night 
to do it ; and it was he who, an hour after 
Mr. Dunstan had taken his leave of her, 
came to her door and knocked, and roused 
her from her first stupor of misery. 

She was still sitting in the same place 
where she had been sitting ever since she 
had been alone. When Mr. Gilbert knocked 
and spoke to her she rose up, half be- 
wildered, with — even from the first mo- 
ment — a startling foreboding of what he 
had to say. 
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"May I speak to you for a few mo- 
ments ?" he asked her. 

"Mr. Gilbert? Yes," she answered 
faintly ; and, — ^for he had opened the door 
— she waited standing till he had entered 
and closed it, and then sat down again. 
The room had suddenly begun to swim, and 
her knees to tremble under her. 

" Will you sit down ? I think I have 
been letting the fire go almost out," she 
said in a strange voice, almost like some one 
in a dream ; and then she did not try to 
mend the fire, but sat in a rigid way, erect, 
with her hands clasped tight in one another. 
She had forgotten to offer any greeting to 
him — she did not even know that she had 
not done it. " He has come to make it all 
impossible. This is my punishment for 
ever dreaming of it," she only thought, as 
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far as she could be said to think anything 
at all. 

She had lighted a pair of candles while 
Mr. Dunstan had been with her (for she 
had said to him with a little sad smile — " I 
want to see your face"), and they were still 
burning where she had placed them, mak- 
ing a dim light through the room. They 
hardly illumined her black dress, but the 
light from them touched her hair, and the 
white face which even before he spoke a word 
to her moved him with a pity for her that 
he had come into the room with no desire 
to feel. How delicate she looked ! he 
thought; and this woman who, rightly or 
wrongly, had suffered such bitter things, it 
was to be his work to stab to the heart I 

He took a chair as she told him, and sat 
down. He was a man whose words in 
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general were few, and his way of uttering 
them very simple and straightforward. He 
had none of the dexterity of speech that 
enables some men, and many women, to set 
their faces to a painful subject from a long 
way off, and by fine degrees to approach it 
more and more near, Mr. Walkington, who 
did not like him much, said of him once 
that he talked like a man dealing blows 
with a sledge-hammer. " True blacksmith's 
talk," he had called it with a laugh ; and 
George Gilbert himself knew his own defect, 
and had said to himself already, in regard to 
this thing that he had to do, with honest self- 
depreciation — " Almost any one else would 
do it better than I shall do it." But there 
was no one to do it except him ; and now 
he was seated within a couple of yards of 
the widow's chair, and the moment for per- 
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forming his task, whether it were to be 
done well or ill, had come. 

She had not spoken to him except in 
those few words at first, and he had to 
break the silence. He might have broken 
it in some indifferent commonplace way, so 
as not to startle her, but somehow he could 
not do this. As he began to speak the first 
words that he uttered told her the business 
he had come upon. 

" I want you to forgive me for what I 
am going to do. I have come, very unwill- 
ingly, to say a few words to you," he began 
in a low, grave voice. " You remember 
the talk we had together five months ago ? 
But I need nqt ask you that : of course you 
remember it." 

She had lifted up her head as he began 
to speak, as if to listen to him, and now as 
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he paused he met her eyes, with their first 
frightened look in them, — ^just such a piti- 
ful look as his heart had shrunk a score 
of times already in picturing. There was 
a moment's silence; then he would have 
gone on speaking without waiting for her 
to answer him yet, but all at once she pre- 
vented him ; for she had read his face, and 
the words died on his lips as with one sen- 
tence she made all further explanations un- 
necessary, — taking one step that overleapt 
them all. 

" Then you have known it all the time !" 
she said, in a short, sharp tone, like a cry. 

" No — I did not know it when you spoke 
to me," he said eagerly. There was such 
intense reproach and pain in her bitter 



accusation that he involuntarily quick- 
ened his voice as he began to answer her. 
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"Take my word that I did not deceive 
you ! I told you that I did not know your 
story, and, believe me, I did not know it 
then. But your face had always seemed to 
me like a face that I had seen somewhere 
before; and suddenly that day, after you 
had left me, I remembered how it was that 
I knew it." 

Pale as she had been, the painful blood 
had flushed all over her now : she had let 
her eyes drop, and only for one moment 
after a pause did she lift them up again, 
with a wild wistful pathos in them. 

"But I do not understand, — you were 
not in England," she said faintly. 

"No, not when — not, I mean," he said 
hesitating, and as if not knowing how to 
choose his words, — "not at the time that 
you are thinking of. It was not then that I 
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saw you, but long ago — five years ago,— one 
Sunday at church in Dumfries." 

" And you remembered afterwards ?" she 
said. 

" Yes, afterwards, — when I heard " he 

answered, with the same hesitation. 

And then they were both silent. She sat 
quite still again, with her hands once more 
clasped on her knees. The momentary 
shame of discovery had brought the blood 
for a few bitter seconds to her face, but it 
went slowly back now, and left her white 
again. What did shame matter to her any 
longer, — except perhaps for his sake ? She 
had lost everything now ; it was all over for 
her; what did this matter at the end of it? 

She said to him presently, in a strange 
mechanical way, almost without any emo- 
tion — 

VOL. III. H 
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" You want to tell other people now, do* 
you not? You have come to warn me, as 
you promised you would, before you told 
any one my secret ? I always trusted to your 
promise, even when I feared you most, — for 
I did fear you at first, you know. But now 
you want to tell it. I wonder if you would 
wait one week first ?" And then she lifted 
her eyes slowly up to him again. '' I would 
only ask you not to speak for one more 
week, and then after that — you are a good 
man, I think, and if you saw afterwards that 
there was no more use in doing it, — perhaps 
then you would not speak at all. I don't 
mind very much, I think, — only, if you would 
give me this one week !" 

She «aid this in a slow, cold, almost 
dreamy way ; and he, as was natural, mis- 
understood her altogether, and, for the first 
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time since he had entered the room, lost all 
pity for her in indignation. For that she 
could calmly ask him to give her the ad- 
vantage of another week's silence that she 
might complete her plans (as he understood 
her) and make his interference impotent, 
seemed to him the very summit of audacity. 
He answered her quickly, with the colour 
in his face — 

"You can hardly think that I shall be 
willing to remain silent for another week, 
if my doing so should end — as you seem 
to hope it may — in making it useless for me 
to speak at all. How can you even ask me 
such a thing ? Heaven knows, Mrs. Hill, I 
have not wanted to injure you," the young 
man said earnestly. " I have kept your 
secret faithfully till now ; but when I see 
you doing — what you have been doing of 

h2 
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late (you must forgive me if I am forced to 
speak plainly) ; when I see you permitting 
a man like Mr. Dunstan to become attached 
to you, while you keep him in ignorance 
(for I firmly believe you have kept him iu 
ignorance) of your past history, — then you 
force me to interfere, and to warn you that 
if you do not tell the truth to him / will 
tell it." 

" I have told it to him," she said in a low 
voice. 

He turned upon her sharply and sus- 
piciously. 

" When did you do it T he said. " He 
did not know it, I am certain, a couple of 
days ago." 

" I have written it to him," she said, still 
in the same stony lifeless way. " I gave 
him the letter when he was here to-night. 
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He is going away, you know ; he is to read 
it after he has gone. If you have no more 
pity, tell it to the others if you like," she 
said wearily. " As I said, I don't think it 
matters much now. I should like them not 
to know — and I have never done them any 
harm, I think, and you might be silent for 
his sake — if you care for him, — because it 
would give him pain perhaps ; but still, if 
you think it right, it doesn't matter much. 
You see, A^ is so merciful — ^he isn't like 
other men," she said quietly, but with only 
a kind of half coherence. 

And then he made no answer to her ; he 
sat, not knowing what to answer, for the 
helpless, wandering speech had moved him 
in such a strange way. 

Was she acting, he thought to himself, or 
was she really what she seemed to be — 
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honest and broken-hearted? He tried to 
fortify himself against her, and said in- 
wardly — " She is very clever : if she thought 
that a tone like this would serve her she is 
quite capable of assuming it :" but then he 
looked at her, and he could not believe 
that she was acting. Besides, if she had 
intended to play a part, would she have 
chosen, as the best to select, such a one as 
this ? Would she not rather have become 
indignant, and have attempted some defence, 
or some denial of what he charged her 
with, or have tried at least to learn whether 
or not he believed the accusations that had 
been made against her? But for him or 
for what he thought of her she seemed to 
have no care at all: such and such facts 
were true — these she allowed ; one thing it 
was in his power to do for her — ^she asked 
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him to do it ; the rest seemed all as if it 
was something she had no concern with — 
something that she did not think of or care 
about. 

He said to her gravely after a consider- 
able silence — 

" If you have told your story to Mr. 
Dunstan I liave no right and no desire to 
interfere with you any further. I do not 
know that you are called upon to tell it to 
any one else but him. For myself — if I 
had known that you had written to him 
before I came to you just now, do me the 
justice to believe that I would not have 
spoken a word to you, or have given you 
the pain of discovering that I know your 
secret : but I thought you had not told him, 
and that you did not mean to tell him, and 
I care too dearly for his welfare to believe 
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it my duty to sit still and see hirn deceived." 
She looked at hitn when he said this, but 
it was only with a dreamy, half understand- 
ing look. She seemed as if she could not 
rouse herself enough to follow what he said 
clearly, or to comprehend what was in his 
mind. 

"Would it have harmed him not to 
know ?" she only said slowly after a moment 
or two, in a curious, wistful way. "He asked 
me so often to tell him, and I would not. 
I thought, if he would trust me (and he al- 
ways trusted me ! ") — this came with a quick 
pathetic movement in her voice — " I thought 
we might go on quietly without any change ; 
but he wouldn't have it so. You think it 
was all my fault, do you not ?" she asked 
suddenly. " Yes, I see ; every one would 
condemn me; — and I condemn myself, — 
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but I had suffered so, — and he was so good 
to me, — and I hardly knew till it was too 
late." 

She had been so quiet until now, but 
now all at once her voice broke, and with 
the remembrance of his tenderness she 
burst into tears. 

" Yes — you are right to come and be 
angry with me," she said then passionately 
through her weeping, •' for I have hurt him, 
though 1 did not mean to do it. Be hard 
to me if you like : I can bear that." 

" 1 do not want to be hard to you," he 
answered in a troubled voice. " You mis- 
understand me cruelly if you thin]^ 1 do." 
And then he rose up from his seat. " I have 
been unfortunate in what 1 have said to 
you, — but at least do not think for one mo- 
ment that 1 want to interfere between you 
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and Mr. Dunstan any further," he said 
earnestly. " With what he may choose to 
do, now that he knows your story, I have no 
concern whatever. My business — or what 
I thought my business — lay only in making 
sure that you did not become his wife with- 
out telling the truth to him." 

" Was it that that you thought I meant 
to do ?" she said. 

• She had risen up too, as if mechanically ; 
for a moment after these words she put her 
hand over her eyes as though some pain or 
dimness was in them; then slowly, in a 
strange tired voice — 

" 1 think I am in a kind of dream to-day," 
she said. "I hardly took that in. You 
thought I meant to marrv him and deceive 
him ? — was that it ? — never to tell him any- 
thing at all ?" And then, aft^r a moment's 
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silence, all at once, as if she was awakening, 
— " If you know so much, do j'ou not know, 
too, that I hved hira ?" she cried, in a voice 
that had a spring in it like a flash of light, 
" and if I loved him how would it be possi- 
ble for me to do that ? Oh, you have read 
me well while you have been watching me!" 
she cried with a sudden bitterness. " You 
have been very just in your indignation 
against me ! Look here, George Gilbert 4 " 
— and then she faced him with the fire in 
her eyes at last — '* I love him so, that to 
gain the happiness of all my life beside him 
I would not keep back from him one frac- 
tion of the truth ! Do you understand 
what I mean by that? I love him so that, 
though, if I could live with him, I would 
ask God for no other blessed thing on earth, 
I will give him up, and out of all the hard 
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things that I might do, I will choose the 
hardest thing in all the world, and do that 
for his sake I — ^There — " she said abruptly — 
*'I have said more to you than I had meant 
to say. Go now, and leave me to myself." . 

She made an impatient movement with 
her hand, but he did not go away at once. 
She had moved him, and humbled him 
too, and he was generous enough to acknow- 
ledge that he had been wrong. He said to 
her quickly — 

" Forgive me if you can, before. I go. I 
feel I have been unjust to you. I think 
you are a high-natured woman." And then 
he went up to her with his hand held out. 
" Remember, at least, if I distrusted you, 
that I only did it from regard for Mr. Dun- 
stan." 

She turned to him when he said that. 
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She was so desolate, so weary, so heart- 
broken ; she had no spirit to be angry any 
longer with him. Her indignation had 
blazed ont in one passionate moment, but 
now the old feeling had come back, — what 
did it matter what he thought of her ? 

" Did you do it from regard for him ? 
Well, then, I have no right to be angry,'* 
she said. " You have never been anything 
but kind to me. All these months you 
might have hurt me, and you did not. You 
see I forgot all that. I should rather say — 
forgive me'^ 

And then she gave her hand to him, and 
they parted so. 

" If I should ever be able to help or serve 
you, let me do it," were the last words he said 
before he turned away and left her. 



no 



CHAPTER V. 

TT was on the afternoon of the next day, 
-*- in Edinburgh, that Mr. Dunstan took 
Esther's letter from his pocket, and read it. 

He had started pn his journey early, with- 
out seeing her again, and he had kept his 
promise to her faithfully. He never broke 
the seal of her letter till he was sitting alone 
towards evening in his hotel. Then at last 
he opened and read it. 

He read it with an absorbed attention 
that, till he had reached the last line of it, 
allowed him to attend to nothing else. 
Once, near the beginning of it, he suddenly 
flung the paper down with a passionate ex- 
clamation: he sat for a few moments asrhast: 
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he looked like a man who had been almost 
stunned : then he took it up again, and 
without any other pause — except once to 
wipe some tears from his eyes — he read on 
to the end. 

It began abruptly, without any preface, 
in these words : — 

*'I will try to tell you my story," she had 
written, " as I would tell it you if I were 
dying, when nothing could matter between 
us any more. 

"My father's name was Benjamin Hill. 
He was for many years a curate in London, 

at St. Mary's church, in St. He was 

always poor — ^from the beginning of his life 
to the end of it, — so poor that my mother 
and he waited for fifteen years after they 
were engaged in the hope of his getting 
some preferment ; but he never got any, and 
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at last, when they had both of them long 
ceased to be young, they lost hope of any 
change, and married. I was the only child 
they had. 

" I need tell j'^ou nothing more of all the 
early years of my life than you know al- 
ready, until I became a woman. My mo- 
ther was an Englishwoman by birth, but 
she belonged to a Scotch family, and most 
of her relations lived in Scotland. I had 
never seen any of them as long as I was a 
child, but when I was seventeen a sister of 
hers, who was married near Dumfries, asked 
her to let me go and visit them, and I went. 
I went for a long visit, and it was while I 
was there that I met the man who after- 
wards became my husband. 

" He was a man who was considered to 
be in a position a good deal above ours, — I 
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mean, he was a great deal richer than we 
were, and my amit, who was a worldly 
mana^g woman, was pleased to be able to 
attract him to her house. She had married 
three daughters of her own before this time, 
and I think she wanted to have the credit 
of marrying me too. I do not think she 
ever meant to be anything but kind to me, 
or doubted in her own mind that she was 
doing the best thing for me that was pos- 
sible. 

" He began to come about the house, and 
she encouraged him to come to the utmost. 
She did all that she could to throw us to- 
gether, and, though I have always known 
that it was in by far the largest degree the 
fault of my own foolishness and vanity, yet 
— seeing how young I was — I think it was in 
some degree her fault too, that at the end of 
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a few months I should have become so 
far entangled with him that she had it 
in her power to tell me, when I got fright- 
ened at last, and wanted to draw back, that 
I could not do it. When he asked me to 
marry him she persuaded me that it was 
impossible for me to refuse him, — and it 
ended in the way you know. I returned 
home at the end of six months, — and two 
months afterwards we were married. 

"As you know, too, I lived with him 
for six years. We spent some of that time 
abroad, and some of it in the south of Eng- 
land, for he was fond of moving from place 
to place, and sometimes we lived at his own 
house near Dumfiries. He had a good pro- 
perty there. None of his own family, as was 
natural enough, had liked his marriage, and 
his mother, and every near relation that he 
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had on his father's side, though they visited 
us, were always cold to me. I never did, 
nor do I now, blame them for this. I merely 
tell it to you to account for the fact that 
they afterwards all took part against me. 

*' I did not love my husband, as you 
know, and I was never happy during the 
six years that I was his wife. I never denied 
this, though it damaged my own case, when 
it was questioned at the last. I did not 
love him, nor, after a very short time, did 
he seem to love me. 1 think he had onlv 
cared for me at first because he had thought 
me pretty, and of course he got tired of my 
face when he had it with him always. Much 
of the fault, I know, was mine. I had been 
flattered by his attentions when I was hardly 
more than a child, but after we were mar- 
ried, when I grew older (and I grew older 

i2 
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can say so little for myself. You know 
that at the trial almost the whole that I 
could say was that I was innocent, for if my 
husband was poisoned I cannot tell who 
poisoned him. I know what all the world 
knows, but I know no more than that. I 
cannot clear myself — I have no hope of 
clearing myself — ^in this world. 

" He was ill before his death for five days. 
I nursed him, you know, and they said — 
and it was true — that all the food and medi- 
cine that he took, at that or any other time, 
passed through my hands. No doubt there 
were other people also who had admission 
to his room, but no one amongst them had 
any interest in his death. I still say so, as I 
said from the first. If he died from poison 
I do not believe that it was given to him in- 
tentionally by any person in the house. 
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^' I had never been in the habit of going 
much to that room of his in which he spent 
so much of his time, and that he called hiB la- 
boratory, where all his chemicals were kept. 
In the first year of our marriage I used to 
be with him there sometimes, but never 
after that, except for a few minutes now 
and then, if he happened to call me for 
something that he wanted done, or if I went 
to the room at any time when he was there 
to speak to him ; but it is true that I had 
free access to it at all times, for, though the 
door was kept usually locked, he rarely 
carried the key of it about with him, but 
used to leave it in an open drawer in his 
dressing-room. I always knew this, and he 
was aware that I knew it, and was quite 
aware too that I went into the room occa- 
sionally in his absence. I never made, nor 
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dreamt of making, a secret to anyone of the 
fact that I did that. 1 used to go to it 
whenever I wanted drugs or medicines, — I 
mean such simple medicines as I or any one 
might have known how to take. I knew 
too where he kept most of his poisons, but 
— except that I took some laudanum occa- 
sionally — ^it is not true that I ever touched 
them. I never, consciously to myself, had 
so much as a grain of arsenic in my 
hands. 

" Do you remember that at the trial they 
made a point of my having said something 
on the night his illness began about the 
possibility of his having been poisoned ? 
They said that when nobody else was think- 
ing of poison 1 suggested it, and the counsel 
against me put this forward as a proof of 
my cunning, hinting that I had only spoken 
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of it to divert suspicion from myself. A 
less cunning woman, he said, would have 
been studiously silent. Do you think, — or, 
if you read the trial, did you think even 
then, when I was a stranger to you, — ^that 

« * 

that was a fair thing to say ? Whatever I 
had done or abstained from doing, would 
not the man who could say that have turned 
it into a proof of my guilt ? I did ask my 
husband, in the hearing of one of the ser- 
vants, if he thought he had made himself ill 
with anything he had been doing in his 
laboratory ; but more unpremeditated words 
never passed my lips. I asked him this 
because it was the first thought that occurred 
to me. He had been in the room by him- 
self all the afternoon, and then in the even- 
ing he was seized with his first attack of 
sickness. He was taken ill after drink- 
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ing some tea that I had poured out for him, 
was what they said. 

*' They accused me, too, because I did not 
send for a medical man that night ; but I 
was not in the habit of sending for a doctor 
at any or every alarm of illness. My husband 
was not a strong man, and had often been 
ailing on other occasions when no doctor 
had been called in. For more than twelve 
hours after the first seizure, they said, I 
kept the door of his room closed, and per- 
mitted no one to see him. Was there any- 
thing strange in that? Whom should I 
naturally have asked to see him? What 
attendance he needed I was sufficient to 
give him. If I did not think him ill enough 
to need a doctor, it was hardly likely that I 
should think it necessary to call any of the 
servants into his room, or send for any other 
help. 
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" Again, they said, — I showed no signs of 
distress. That was true : I did not. I had 
indeed made that suggestion about his having 
poisoned himself, and if I had really believ- 
ed that he had poisoned himself to any 
serious extent, you may well accuse me of 
hardness and guilty neglect ; but, God 
knows, when I said that I had no thought 
of meaning more than that he had made 
himself ill with the fumes from some of the 
drugs that 1 knew he had been heating over 
his furnace in the afternoon. I meant no 
more than this — I never dreamt of more— I 
never for an instant imagined that he was in 
any danger. I should have been quicker to 
take alarm, perhaps, if I had loved him. 
That, I know, is possible, — although still 
from the bottom of my heart I can say that, 
in all external things, I did try from first to 
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last, to the utmost of my power, to do my 
duty towards him. I never neglected him ; 
1 never let him want what care or attention 
I could give him. You see, this was the 
only thing that I could do for him, — and I 
always felt, even when I cared for him least, 
that 1 owed some reparation to him for ever 
having become his wife. 

" You may remember that no suspicion of 
his having taken posion occurred to the first 
doctor who saw him, on the morning after 
he had been taken ill. It neither occurred 
to him, nor did I suggest it to him. That 
again was another proof of my cunning, they 
said. They accused me of speaking of 
poison before ignorant people who would 
spread the suspicion from one to another, 
without any power of proving it true or 
false ; but before the medical man who, with 
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his suspidons aroused, would be sure to 
detect the truth, I was careful to keep my 
mouth shut, they said. I was not careful ! 
The thing that I had thought had been a mere 
vague supposition, hastily taken up : was it in 
any way singular that when Dr. Wilson at 
once gave a name to his patient's ailment, and 
assigned a natural cause for it that seemed 
wholly to satisfy himself — was it singular 
that I should, be silent over my crude mo- 
mentary notion ? I repeated it again after- 
wards, indeed, but when I did so I repeated 
it to Dr. Wilson himself. And — do you 
remember ? — it w{is he almost alone at the 
trial who stood up for me. He said — in 
opposition to the other doctors, — in spite 
of the arsenic found in the body — ^that he 
believed the death was due to natural 
causes. 
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^^ I was with him almost night and day 
while he was ill ; and they made even this 
one of their charges against me, because 
they said it was unnatural in a woman 
whose indifference to him was no secret to 
devote herself so unremittingly to him then. 
But do you think it was unnatural ? Gould 
1 have done anything else but devote myself 
to him, though he had been less to me even 
than he was, during these days when all the 
self-reproach that I had ever felt for having 
married him was being doubled and trebled 
at the prospect of his death ? Do you re- 
member how they humbled me into the 
earth by dragging to light every miserable 
petty detail that they could gather about 
our loveless marriage ? Sometimes, in the 
midst of a great misfortune, it seems to me 
as if a small thing, that aught^ perhaps, com- 
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pared with all the rest, to be of almost no 
account at all, comes like the last unbeara- 
ble drop of bitterness that makes the heart 
nearly burst. I had endured all the rest, — 
all the horrible suspicions and accusations, 
because they were false, and because, I sup- 
pose, indignation helped me there ; but 
when they came to this that was true, — 
when they brought my servants forward 
one by one to speak against me, and to 
prove that I had never loved my husband, 
and to pour out the hateful, despicable 
story of those ignoble years to all that terri- 
ble crowd of listening faces, — how could I 
get any strength from indignation then ? I 
had borne all the rest, and this crushed me. 
There was an hour or two on the second 
day of the trial that I cannot write about — 
that has haunted me ever since like a night- 
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mare. The rest was false, and so was bear- 
able; this was unbearable, because it was 
true. 

" Do you remember all they said against 
me ? I ought to tell it to you, in case you 
do not Dr. Wilson treated him for inter- 
nal inflammation, and none of the doctors 
denied afterwards that this had existed, only 
they said it had not been acute enough to 
cause death. Dr. Wilson thought different- 
ly : he was my only fiiend. 

" There was no severe sickness between 
the first day of his illness and the third, but 
on the evening of the third he was very ill 
again, and continued ill throughout the 
night One of the servants in her evidence 
said that, on the afternoon of that third day, 
she saw me through the half-opened door of 
the laboratory mixing some white powder 
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in a glass of water, which I took afterwards 
into my husband's room. I never denied 
it. I did mix white powder in a glass that 
day, and take it into his room, and give it 
to him ; but the powder was magnesia, not 
arsenia It had been ordered by Dr. Wil- 
son, and I gave it to him. I had given it 
to him before from the same bottle. I 
could by no possibility have given him 
arsenic by mistake, nor have mixed any 
arsenic with what I prepared for him, 
except with a full knowledge of what I 
was doing ; for all poisons in the room were 
kept apart, in peculiar bottles, and in a 
locked press. I never opened that press 
during my husband's illness, nor had I 
opened it, to the utmost of my recollection, 
for weeks before. But he was seized with 
a second attack of violent sickness that 
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night, and they insinuated that I had ad- 
ministered a second dose of poison to him. 
Dr. Wilson stood my friend once more then. 
It was at four in the afternoon that my ser- 
vant had seen me in the laboratory, and it 
was not until after eight that he became ill. 
Had there been sufBdent arsenic in the me- 
dicine that I gave him to produce violent 
sickness, it would have begun to show its 
effects, Dr. Wilson said, within a much 
shorter time than four hours. He himself 
saw my husband that night at ten o'clock, 
and prescribed remedies for him without 
showing any surprise at what he was suffer- 
ing. He never thought of poison even 
then. 

*' After that second attack my husband 
never thoroughly rallied again. On the 
evening of the fourth dav we called in Dr. 
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Edngham ; and he, seeing him then for the 
first time, suspected poison at once, it seemed, 
— though / was not told that. He would 
not let Dr. Wilson tell me, — not out of any 
kindness to me^ you understand. He came 
twice to the house again before my husband 
died, and he said at the trial — do you re- 
member ? — that he watched me closely 
during these visits, and that it struck him at 
the time that I was aware he was watching 
me, and was on my guard ; but I was not on 
my guard 1 I never imagined — I never 
dreamt for one moment — that any creature 
was watching me. 

" Both the doctors saw him on the morn- 
ing of the fifth day, and told me that he 
was sinking ; and that night he died. From 
eight in the morning till all was ended I 
scarcely left his bedside ; but he was uncon- 
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scious for most of that time ; he hardly ever 
knew me or spoke to me. He had been 
kind to me during the other days of his ill- 
ness, and had seemed to like to have me 
with him. They tried to deny this, but 
they could not. He took my hand and held 
it in his and asked me to kiss him the even- 
ing before he died, 

" You recollect that after his death no 
will was found, though it was proved that 
he had made one, or more. But he had a 
way of drawing up wills himself, and after a 
time destroying them. To my knowledge 
he had done this three times. He had a 
slight acquaintance with law (for he was 
fond of dabbling in many different things), 
and was vain of it, and always professed to 
be able to manage his own business without 
the help of lawyers. He used to make 
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these wills, and lock them away without 
executing them, and then put them in the 
lire. Two of the servants, you may recol- 
lect, swore that they signed their name as 
witnesses to a will one Christmas, two years 
before he died, and I have no reason to 
doubt their word ; but I think that this Avill, 
like others, was destroyed, for eight or ten 
months afterwards I saw him drawing out 
another, which was never attested, so far as 
I have any means of knowing. It might 
never even have been completed, for after 
his death scattered and unfinished drafts 
and sketches of wills were found amongst 
his papers, — drafts that — sorrowfully for me 
— showed how much it was to my own in- 
terest (for I had had no marriage settle- 
ments) to get it proved that he had died 
intestate. They made this clear enough 
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(I never tried to deny it), and then, 
when they could not get up the shadow of 
a charge against me — ^though they tried — of 
having attempted on his death-bed to get 
him to alter any will he might have made, 
then they insinuated this charge instead, — 
that, possessing all his keys during his ill- 
ness, I had abstract^ his will and destroyed 
it, I micrht have done so easilv indeed, — 
but do you think that I did it ? — you who 
know how I have lived since. Since the 
dav the trial ended I have never touched 
one farthing that was his. 

" It has all been over for thirteen months 
now. I scarcely think at present — T cannot 
at least remember — ^that during all the time 
beforehand it had ever once come vividly 
before me that they might bring in the 
verdict that thev did. I was not a Scotch- 
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woman, you know: I had hardly ever 
heard of it: I thought they would pro- 
nounce me Guilty or Not Guilty. It came 
like a great bewilderment upon me when, 
at the end of those four terrible hours of 
waiting, they said that they had found the 
case Not Proven. I scarcely knew what it 
meant at first; it made me breathless; I 
only awoke after a little while to feel what 
it was, — to know that it was an acquittal 
with all the shame of a condemnation. 

" I have been trying through all these 
months since to convince myself whether 
it would have been kinder if they had taken 
my life at once, and I cannot do it. There 
have been days and weeks together when I 
have thought it would have been kinder — ; 
when it has seemed to me that to turn me 
back, as they did, upon the world — more 
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pitiable surely in my ruin and desolation 
than the baby left helpless by the roadside 
to die — was crueller than any other torture 
that they could have laid upon me, — was 
crueller than any death could be. For 
they sent me from them nameless and cha- 
racterless, bare of everything that I had 
ever had, branded with a mark that I could 
never escape from. That scarlet letter on 
my breast was mine, and nothing else was 
mine in the wide world. 

" I had one relation, — a brother of my 
father — ^who, I think, believed me inno- 
cent, and was kind to me, but he was old 
and timid. My father and mother were 
both dead. This poor uncle of mine, feeble 
as he was, came to Edinburgh to hear the 
trial ; and when it was over he made a faint 
overture of taking me home with him ; but 
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he would not have had strength to bear it if 
I had gone. His courage would have failed 
him : he cared too much for what the world 
would have said and thought. He was the 
clergyman of a small parish in Devonshire, 
and I let him return there alone. My 
father's death had left me a very little 
money, for he had insured his life, and he 
survived my mother. The sum was £500, 
and the interest from that was all that I had 
when f came here — till you and yours helped 
me. That interest is sent to me by my uncle. 
He is the only creature belonging to me who 
knows where I am now. 

" I left Scotland the day after I was free, 
and turned my back once for all upon all 
that hopeless misery. I had nothing more 
to do there, — nothing to claim, for I would 
take nothing, — ^nothing to leave that it gave 
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me a pang to part from. I think per- 
haps — ^for I have grown less bitter, it seems 
to me, now than I was a year ago — I think, 
perhaps, if I had stayed, some few people 
here and there that I had known would 
have rallied round me, and some would 
have been kind to me, and possibly would 
have pitied and even trusted me again : but 
I could not stay! It was like being in a 
pillory. I had but one passionate feeling, 
left — ^the feeling that I must go where I 
could hide myself from every cruel face 
that had ever seen me. I went to one or 
two other places before I came here ; and 
then I came here at last, to my infinite 
blessing, — and my infinite sorrow. 

"And now I have told it all to you, 
and you know the thing that I have 
tried so hard to hide. As you have gone 
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on reading have yoa been able still to be- 
lieve the fact that you are reading the story 
of the woman whom you lifted up so high 
by the honour of your love ? Now that 
you know the whole, what can I say to you 
for having let you ever give that love to 
me ? — ^what excuse can I urge for myself? — 
what can I say even to lessen the wrong 
that I have done ? 1 knew all this from 
the beginning : you never knew it. Do you 
think that through all these days and hours 
that are gone now I have ever forgotten 
that, or ever had my conscience so dead 
within me that the thought of your affec- 
tion, though every passionate moment of 
gladness that it ever gave me, has not 
pierced at the same time to its very quick ? 
That is no excuse, you may say. No, it is 
not. Of excuse I have none — ^none. None 
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but this, — ^that I was weak, and I let my 
temptation conquer me; that I was deso- 
late, and you came to me; that I loved 
you, and let my heart lead me. For I did 
love, and I do love, you. When all 
is over remember that. With my lips 
when we were together I could not tell 
you what you were to me, but I dare to 
write — ^for the first and last time — ^what I 
could not speak. You have made yourself 
the blessing and the glorj'^ and the crown of 
my life to me. You have given me love, 
and / give you back something near to wor- 
ship. I tell you this — ^this one only time — 
because I shall never tell it to you again ; 
and through all the long silent years that we 
may both have yet to live I should like to 
think that you once knew it. I shall never 
be your wife, but remember till the day 
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you die that with the whole strength and 
passion and purity of my heart, I loved you. 
" Ought I to have said to you before now 
that I was innocent ? I protested my inno- 
cence to other people, but it seems strange 
and unnatural to think of protesting it to 
you. For even now, when I am renounc- 
ing you, I do not think that you will be- 
lieve me to be guilty. You have trusted 
me hitherto with such unfaltering noble 
trust, that I believe you will say to yourself 
still — * She did not do this thing.' Nay, I 
can believe even more than this ; I can be- 
lieve that when the first shock that you 
must feel shall have passed away, it may 
still for a little while be possible for you to 
think that— draped though I have been 
through the mire, and degraded and ruined 
though I am — I might yet become your 
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wife. I can believe (see how I love you 
when I can say this ! ) that you might 
still speak such words to me again as you 
spoke once, and call to me again to come 
to you, as (do you remember?) you did 
that blessed night when you told me you 
were hungering to guard and shelter me. 
Oh, love, I can picture you as saying this 
again, — even yet ! — with your strong hand 
holding me — with the eyes that may love 
me still looking into mine. Then — looking 
forward to the possibility of this — let me 
answer vou now in clearer words than I 
might have the power to speak if we were 
standing face to face. Because I love you — 
not well, nor truly, only, but passionately — 
I will not marry you. I might do it if I 
loved you less. In that case, — once safely 
made your wife, a new position given to 
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me, the old degradation hidden away, the 
name that is mine now blotted out — I might 
grow to be content, and to think that such 
content were rightly, or at least not alto- 
gether wrongly, purchased at the cost of 
something less than perfect happiness or 
peace to you. But, loving you, could I do 
that ? Do you think that I could live — in 
any way that could be called living — be- 
yond the day when I first saw the brightness 
going out of your face, and saw it first 
change to me ? 

" For it would change. Oh, I can foresee 
the whole as it would be. I can see how 
you would marry me at first, strong in your 
faith in me, and thinking that the burden I 
should bring would be so light that you 
could bear it, laughing at it ; and then I 
can picture how the gradual change would 
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come, — ^how the burden would grow slowly 
heavier, and fears you despised would begin 
to fret, and thoughts you hated would begin 
to haunt you, till you could not look in 
other faces as you look now, because each 
face about you would seem as if it knew 
my secret. Where would the brave frank 
life be then that I love to-day ? Could you 
keep it through that ordeal, do you think ? 
Could you keep it through what would 
come next, when — fight against it as you 
might (and you would fight, I know), you 
would find suspicion of all other people 
end, as it surely would, in the last bitterest 
suspicion — suspicion of me? Oh, love, I 
can conceive no tenderness beyond your 
tenderness, no generosity almost as great as 
yours : come what would, to the last hour 
you lived you would be good to me ; but 
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do you think I could endure to live beside 
you and see you change ? Do you think I 
could see the light going out of your eyes, 
and your brow clouding, and your voice 
losing the tone it has now, and all through 
me, without my heart breaking? Leave 
me alone : let us part now. You have bless- 
ed me and made me rich already : leave 
me only what you have given. You will 
be lonely for a little while, — ^but bear that ; 
it will be best to bear it ; better to suffer 
sharply now, and end it soon, than to darken 
all your future life with me. It will not 
stay dark long if you let me go. 

" I have said everything now, except this 
one last word — forgive me. I seem to have 
wronged you in some great way. I seem^ I 
say, — ^for sometimes, as I look back at it, 
the wrong grows doubtful ; I say to myself, 

VOL. ni. L 
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— * I have but let him give me this to live 
upon.' And I was poor, and in such need 
of it ! I did not take your love from you 
as some woman might who took a jewel 
just to hang about her neck ; / made my 
theft for daily bread. And so I dare to 
ask you to forgive me. Think, for whatever 
I have made you suffer, that / have reaped 
my life's harvest. I have asked only for 
the happiness of these few weeks ; even if it 
costs you something, do not grudge it to me. 
"This is all. Perhaps I ought to say 
some words of farewell now, — ^but I cannot 
do it. Let me say only — ^ May God bless 
you !' Those are the best words to part 
with — are they not ? I should like them 
to be the last I ever speak on earth. I 
think they will be in my heart at least, 
when death comes." 
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As I said, it was at that sentence where 
she wrote — " I am Mary Carruthers," that 
Mr. Dunstan threw the paper down, with 
that half-uttered cry of horror. Was he 
disloyal to her, do you think, because he did 
that ? I think most men would have done 
the same. For could it be a slight thing 
for him to learn that this woman whom he 
had asked to be his wife should have had 
her name a year ago on everybody's lips, 
and should have had her shame published 
from end to end of the whole land ? The 
very question of her guilt — had even that 
been settled ? He had hardly thought her 
guilty when in Australia, from the English 
papers that they sent from home, he had 
read her trial ; but if he had not thought 
her guilty thousands of others had. To- 
day, if one pointed her out in an assembly 

l2 
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of a hundred people, how many would 
shrink back from her, or only stand and 
gaze as. they would at the possessor of any 
other similar notorious name ? Could any 
man's love for her be strong enough to let 
him say — " I take you, in spite of all this, 
for my wife ?" 

Mr. Dunstan read her letter twice through 
from first to last : then he drew his chair 
before the fire, and sat for a long time 
thinking. He was not . a young man ; he 
was past the age of hot-headedness ; he did 
not say to himself at once — " Come what 
may of it, I will marry her." He was strong 
willed, and often reckless and imprudent 
enough, yet there was a limit to his im- 
prudence. He sat still, and thought for a 
long time, and reasoned out the matter with 
himself. He was forty years old — a man 
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who cared about the honour of his name — 
who regarded the position that he held — 
who was by no means disposed to throw 
either honour or position lightly away for 
the love of any woman. 

He sat for a whole hour thinking; but, 
at the end of that hour, when he rose up 
from his chair at last, he had got Esther's 
letter next his heart. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

fTIHE days as they passed seemed so long, 
-*- and yet, as each one went, she wept its 
departure with tears of passionate regret. 
The place had grown so dear to her that she 
loved the humblest thing about it, — each cot- 
tage that she had become familiar with — ^the 
quiet roadways and the leafless trees — ^the 
sound of every child's voice in the streets. She 
loved each spot that had been hallowed by 
Guy Dunstan's presence with a very passion 
of hopeless love. 

Day after day she continued to go to 
Wrexham, and they used to pet her there, 
and be puzzled by her, because she seemed 
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SO ill and out of spirits. " Can she have 
had any bad news ?" they used to say to one 
another, not knowing how to account for 
the change in her. But she never told them 
anything, and shrank so visibly from their 
notice that they could not question her. 

From Mr. Dunstan there came letters 
which — as one almost of themselves — ^they 
used to give her to read, and these were 
the food on which she lived during these 
sad days. Bright, pleasant, characteristic 
letters. They told his doings — the people 
he saw — ^the places he went to ; they showed 
a hearty interest in all that was going on in 
his absence at home. She found in each of 
them some mention of her own name — some 
inquiry about her or message to her — 
slight and unimportant enough, but sought 
for by her with an unutterable hunger. For 
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she had forbidden him to write to her, and 
now it seemed to her as if her heart would 
break because he did not write. If she 
could have had but one word from him, she 
used to think — only one word to say that 
her letter had not killed all love in him I — 
some word of blessing instead of this cruel 
silence — some certainty, let it even be cer- 
tainty of utter loss, instead of this suspense. 
She thought when he went away that she 
could bear such silence (for in her cowardice 
she had said — " I cannot let him write to 
me, lest his letter break my heart"), and 
now she found that she did not know how 
to bear it. Never to know what he thought 
of her — could anything else ever be so hard 
as this ? to feel that when he came back to 
speak to her it would be too late to speak ; 
to know that she should have gone beyond 
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the reach of his tenderness then — gone 
where she could never know his truth, if he 
was true to her, not his resignation of her 
(this was her only comfort) if his trust had 
failed. By her own will she had brought 
this misery upon herself — and now, how 
was she to bear it ? she used to go crying in 
her heart all the day long. 

He had fixed Friday the 14th of January 
as the day on which he was to return 
home. On the Wednesday night before his 
coming she said to herself when she was 
alone in her own room — " I wonder if I 
shall live much longer ! I think I must be 
very strong to have lived so long ;" and she 
looked at her face in the glass, and felt a sort 
of pleasure at the sight of its thinness. " I 
never felt so weak as I feel now. Perhaps 
after all it may not last so long," she said. 
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She had been packing her trunk before 
she spoke in this way, for she meant to 
go upon the following day. Alone and 
unknown to any one the sad woman 
was making all her preparations for de- 
parture. Late that evening she told Mrs. 
Coulson that she was about to leave the 
place, with a sad simple truthfulness that 
had something affecting in it. 

" I have known for a little while that I 
should have to go this week, but I did not 
tell you sooner," she said, " because I could 
not. I did not want to tell any one till the 
time came." 

And when Mrs. Coulson had exhaust- 
ed her exclamations of regret and amaze- 
ment — 

" You have always been so kind to me : 
I wish I had not to leave you," she said ; 
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and she was so weak — for this poor Esther 
had little in her of the stem stuff of a 
heroine — ^as to pat her arms about the other s 
neck and begin to ay. ^ You are such a 
good woman. I shall never meet with any 
one else who will be so kind to me,** she 
said, sobbing as she spoke. 

And then after that, when Mrs. Coulson 
had left her, she wept her heart away, sit- 
ting for the last time over the fire that would 
never again on any other night be lighted 
for her, and thinking over the lost happiness 
that would never be hers any more. 

*^ He will forget me presently," she said 
to herself ; and, though she was going for 
his sake, and on purpose that he might for* 
get her, the thought of that to-night seemed 
something bitterer than death. She thought 
— "If I could but have stayed near him. 
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as the meanest creature in his house, — only 
to be near him, and to see him, and hear 
his voice I I never asked for more than 
that : I would have been content with that : 
why did he insist on giving me more, and 
driving me away?" And then for a little 
while it almost seemed as if even he had 
been hard on her too, — as if, like the others, 
he had had no pity on her. But yet in the 
bottom of her heart did she want him to 
have given less to her ? Let his love cost her 
what it might, would she have given it up 
now ? It was ouly for a few moments that 
she even thought she would. 

" Will the time ever come when all this 
will seem like a dream ?" she said to herself 
once. " The old trouble that I thought 
could never fade has grown half dream-like : 
will this ever grow dim and unreal too ?" 
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She was not wise or strong or prudent; 
she was only a passionate woman, and she 
said when she had asked herself this — '' Be- 
fore it grow unreal, I should like to die !" 

She startled them at Wrexham in the 
morning by knocking at Helen's door a 
couple of hours before her ordinary time, 
and coming in with a face almost as white 
as death. 

" Dears, I have come to tell you that I 
am going away," she said to them almost 
without a word of preface; and then, as they 
began to cry out and question her, she laid 
her face down on Helen's pillow, and burst 
into tears. 

" You know I have suffered a hard thing 
in my life, and it is that that is driving me 
away," she said to them when she could go 
on speaking. " I never meant to tell you 
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till the end, though I have known it all the 
week ; and I think — I think," she said with 
a quiver in her voice, " that all these days 
my heart has been breaking." 

They gathered round her with distressed 
and amazed faces : they were very good to 
her ; Gabrielle knelt by her side with the 
tears upon her cheeks and her arm about 
her. The same thought was probably fore- 
most in the minds of all of them, but yet 
each one was shy of putting it into words. 
It was Gabrielle at last, when all other ar- 
guments were exhausted, who first uttered 
Mr. Dunstan's name. 

" Oh, Esther, what will Uncle Guy say ?" 
she exclaimed : and then, when there came 
no answer to that question (for she could 
not answer it) — 

"My dear, wait till Guy comes back," 
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Aunt Susan added with an effort, — shrink- 
ing a little as she spoke in her inmost heart 
from the prospect of her brother's influence 
bemg able to do what the united entreaties 
of all the rest of them had failed in doing ; 
but yet dreading the thought of his 
anger when he should return and find her 
gone more even than she dreaded the con- 
sequences of his attachment to her. " My 
dear, wait till to-morrow — till Guy comes 
back," she said, looking with puzzled un- 
easy eyes at Esther as she spoke. " It's only 
another day, you know — ^and you oughtn't 
to go like this — ^indeed you oughtn't! — 
without anybody to advise you. Stay with 
us this one day more, till my brother comes 
home." 

"Do you think I would not stay with 
you if I could ?" the poor thing replied to 
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this. " Do you not aee that it is like 
leaving my heaven to go away from you?" 
And then she sat amongst them as if she 
was exhausted, hardly speaking to them any 
more, while they stood round her, and tried 
to argue with her. 

She had loved Gabrielle the best amongst 
them from the first, and she clung the 
closest to her now, and felt it hardest to 
leave her. The g^l knelt for a long time 
at her side, and Esther's heart yearned over 
her. " You were the first to be kind to me 
— the first creature who did me good : do 
you think I shall ever forget you ?" she said 
to her once. 

Sho had said to thetu plainly al- 
rea'lv — " I cannot tell you where I am go- 
in^. That is harder thai all the rest of it. 
kto ive your 
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letters, it would almost be a small thing not 
to see you, I think ; but I must go away 
and tell, you nothmg, and if I ever write to 
you at all it will not be till long after this. 
If I ever can do it, I will write ; but before 
that time comes," she said with wistful 
pathos in her voice, " I shall have become 
to you like a dream. We so soon forget 
the things that have passed away : how can 
we help forgetting them?" she said, with 
her tears sadly falling. 

They entreated her, and tried to make 

her change her mind, in vain. She stayed 

k a couple of hours witli them, and then, 

P weeping bitterly, she jiut her arms about 

I their necks and bade them farewell. She 
a parted so from Helen and Miss Dunstan, 

II but Gabrielle said to her — "I will not lose 
^■^^ 'H you go ;" and so she 

r 
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had to let Gabrielle return home with her, 
and stay until the end. They walked to- 
gether almost in silence along the familiar 
road, hand in hand part of the way, like 
children. 

" I know you wUl think of me sometimes 
when you walk here," the widow said once : 
and when they had reached the house — 
" Do you remember how you used to say 
you loved my room?" she said; and then she 
sat down weeping, and leant her head against 
the girl's breast. "I am glad you have 
come back with me," she said. " You have 
always brought me comfort ; I like to have 
you to the end. Before any of the rest of 
them came did not you come, and begin the 
sweetness of my life ?" 

Last night before she went to bed, when 
all her other preparations for her going had 
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been made, she had written once more to 
Mr. Dunstan ; for it had seemed to her that 
she could not go away from him without one 
word of farewell. — one last word to tell him 
why she left him. But the little note had 
been short enough : she had only written 
this : — 

" Perhaps it will be a relief to you," she 
had said, " when you come back to find me 
gone. If it should be so I need say nothing; 
but in case (because this is possible) you 
should be sorry, I write one word to ask 
you to forgive me. If I had not cared for 
yon I should have stayed ; but, because I 
love you more than my own life, therefore I 
leave you. Once more I say — God bless 
you I Do not try to find out where I have 
gone. Better, — believe me, — a thousand 
times that we should part now, while we 
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hold the perfect past unspoilt, than that we 
should tempt the future, which would fail 
us — as I think. I hardly think that I need 
to persuade you of this ; yet, lest I should, 
let me do it. Let that past stay with you 
(ah, I ask that !) to be looked back on pre- 
sently tenderly, as on some sweet old dream. 
Care for me yet if you can, for a little 
while ; and then, dear love, put the thought 
of me aside, as you might put aside some 
picture that had been dear to you, with its 
face against the wall, where you might turn 
to it and look upon it sometimes still, — and 
give some other woman what you would 
have given me. I think that even to the 
end of life some golden grains will be left 
me still of the treasure that was all mine 
once." 

This was the whole that she had said. 
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She gave her letter to Gabrielle when they 
were alone together. 

" I have written to your unde to say 
good-bye to him. Will you take my note 
and give it to him when he comes?" she 
said very quietly, and put the little letter 
in the girl's hand. And then at that Ga- 
brielle would have spoken out frankly if 
she had dared, but there was something in 
the other's face that would not let her speak. 
" Oh, Esther I" she only began tremulously; 
and then the widow put her lips on hers, and 
resolutely and almost sternly kissed them 
shut. 

There was no railway station nearer than 
Chester, and Gabrielle went with her there. 
" I will send the carriage for you, my dear," 
Aunt Susan had said, and at two o'clock she 
sent it, and half a dozen boys and girls 
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gathered about the little garden gate to 
watch the luggage being lifted to its place. 
Her name, with " Passenger to Birmingham," 
had been labelled on the trunks. " Yes, I 
take my ticket to Birmingham first. You 
know I cannot hide that from you," she had 
said very simply and quietly. 

She sat for most of the last hour in the 
winter sunshine, holding Gabrielle's hand 
beneath her own hands upon her knees. 
Her preparations were all ended ; she had 
nothing left to do ; she seemed to have no 
power to talk ; she simply sat still. " You 
see, the end of things seems always so xm- 
real," she said once, pathetically. 

Gabrielle at intervals talked in her foolish 
impulsive loving way, — complaining and 
crying, and trying in vain to implore the 
other to change her resolution. She had 
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been so bewildered by what had happened 
that she had not recovered herself yet ; she 
sat puzzled, miserable, half frightened. " If 
only Uncle Guy was at home I" she thought 
to herself. She had a horrible suspicion 
that when Uncle Guy came home to-morrow 
his wrath about this business would break 
over them like an avalanche. And yet 
what could she do ? — or what could any of 
them do ? Her only gleam of hope came 
from the thought that perhaps in her letter 
to him Esther had told him something more 
than she would consent to tell to them. Her 
own arguments and persuasions were utterly 
vain, she saw. There was a mystery in the 
matter that she was not allowed to under- 
stand ; she felt that all words whatever that 
she could say were like words spoken in the 
dark. 
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She clung to Esther, and cried over her, 
and kissed her. " I don't know how you 
can leave us like this when we love you so," 
she said to her. " It seems to me a dread- 
ful thing : it is just as if you wanted us to 
think you dead." And once she reproached 
her, and said — "I would trust you with 
anything. You only half love us, or you 
would tell us why you go." And this was 
hard to bear. 

When the carriage came, and they had 
put her boxes on it, Esther rose at last, and, 
standing in the middle of the room, looked 
round it slowly, with sad passionate eyes ; 
then gave one great sob, and came away. 

She never wept a tear, nor almost spoke 
another word after that, though poor little 
Oabrielle's eyes were swollen and red with 
crying. She never broke down again ex- 
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cept for a moment, when she took Gabrielle 
m her arms and kissed her for the last 
time. 

'' Will it really seem to you as if I were 
dead, and as if you had come with me to 
my funeral ?" she said to her then, and her 
lip quivered, and she turned away from her 
blinded with tears. 

That was the end ; and five minutes after- 
wards Gabrielle was driving back alone to 
Wrexham, sobbing like a child. 
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been able to persuade her — " said Gabrielle 
confusedly, not daring to say plainly what 
she really did mean. 

He was to come in the afternoon, and the 
carriage went to meet him, and brought 
him to them at four o'clock, — strong and 
happy, and full of life. His face, they 
thought, had never looked brighter than it 
did as he came into the drawing-room in 
the fading January light, with his hand on 
Gabrielle's shoulder. He was glad to be 
home — glad to see these familiar faces about 
him again. He sat down by Helen's side, 
and poured out his latest news, and gave 
answers to the questions that they asked 
him. They gathered round him, and — all 
of them possessed by the same feeling, — 
nervously put fifty questions to him, — about 
his journey, about his general welfare, about 
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the fiiends that he had seen, striving hope- 
lessly to delay the inevitable moment which in 
spite of their efforts arrived before he had 
been five minutes in the room. 

'' And so everybody has been well?"* he 
said. "Nelly all right? And Mrs. Hill ?" 

And then, as he waited for an answer, 
Gabrielle looked in a frightened way at 
Aunt Susan, and Aunt Susan dropped her 
eyes upon the ground, and even Helen 
wanted courage to speak, and there was a 
second or two of dead silence. 

"Is Mrs. Hill not well?" he asked hur- 
riedly on this, in another kind of tone, and 
with a light in his eyes — ^which meant some- 
thing that none of them needed to have 
interpreted. 

Then, in a nervous, flurried way Aunt 
Susan began to speak. 
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" Oh yes, dear, — quite well, I think, — at 
least she was yesterday, — only we have been 
so vexed about her. I — I wish you had 
been at home 1" ejaculated Aunt Susan help- 
lessly. 

Mr. Dunstan had been sitting down, but 
he was on his feet now, — the resolute face 
already all roused, and fire in the eyes in- 
stead of sunshine. 

" You have been vexed ! What do you 
mean by vexed ?" he demanded sharply. 

"My dear, she has gone I" said Aunt 
Susan. 

" Gone !" 

It was only one word, but even Helen's 
heart leapt as he spoke it. 

" Uncle, we could not keep her," It was 
Helen who was the first to say this. " We 
did our utmost — every one of us." 
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" Why did you not send to me ? Why 
did you not telegraph ? When did she go ?" 
he asked passionately. 

" Yesterday — just at this time yesterday. 
She never said a word to us until she came 
up in the morning. Gabrielle went with 
her to the station, and saw her away. We 
did everything we could, Guy. We begged 
her to stay till you came back, dear, but she 
wouldn't." 

" Where did she go to ? " 

" To Birmingham. But she was not going 
to stay there. — Uncle," Gabrielle said timid- 
ly, " she gave me a letter for you " 

"Where is it?" 

The intense eagerness of his face and of 
his voice almost frightened her. 

" It is on your study table. I will go and 
get it." 
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And she would have gone, but he stopped 
her peremptorily. 

" Stay where you are. 1 will get it." 

Without another word he left them, and 
they heard his hurried step across the hall, 
and the sound of the study door closing as 
he flung it behind him. Then they were 
left in silence ; and Helen ailer a few mo- 
ments shrugged her shoulders, and Aunt 
Susan gave an oppressed sigh, and Gabrielle 
sat down by one of the windows, and 
looked out with the tears gathering in her 
eyes. 

They were left alone for more than ten 
minutes — for almost a quarter of an hour 
perhaps, during which time none of them 
spoke. At the end of it their hearts began 
to beat again with expectation, for the 
library door reopened and they heard Mr. 
Dunstan coming back. 
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He came into the room, and closed the 
door behind him, and walked again in 
silence to the place where he had before 
been standing. Not half an hour had pass- 
ed yet since he had entered the room first, 
with his hand on Gabrielle's shoulder, and 
his sunny eyes caressing each familiar sight 
he saw ; and now he came back without a 
thought — certainly at this moment without 
one single thought — of tenderness for any 
animate or inanimate thing about him, — 
indifferent to them all, hard to them all, 
thinking of nothing but — with single con- 
centrated passion — of the woman who had 
left him. For this moment she had become 
the world to him, — the one creature who 
blotted out sight and thought of every other 
thing. 

He came straight into the midst of them, 

VOL. m. N 
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vith his face set, and his eyes dark with half 
subdued fire. It was no gentle light that 
was in them now, but a fierce half smothered 
blaze. The three women looked at him 
and saw it, and trembled at it. Not one of 
them spoke, or dreamt of speaking, to him 
as he came forward. He stopped a step or 
two from Helen 8 chair, and without any 
pause began to speak, in a full, clear, steady, 
unhesitating, passionate voice. 

" Susan, and you two, Helen and 
Gabrielle," he said, " I wish you all to know 
that four days before I went away I asked 
Esther Hill to be my wife. She has gone 
away now in consequence of my having 
done that, — from a wildly mistaken belief 
that it would be best for me not to marry 
her. What reason she had for thinking 
that I know to the utmost, but that reason 
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is her secret, and I merely tell you — ^know- 
ing, as I do, her whole story — that she is 
utterly wrong in what she thinks, and — 
so help me God I — I will never rest till I 
find her again and bring her back to me. 
From you three who are here I ask only that 
you will be good to her when she comes. — 
Susan," he said, and turned to Miss Dunstan, 
" you have been most faithful of all women 
to me through my life, — will you give me 
your promise that you will welcome her ?" 

He held out his hand, but Aunt Susan, 
like the weak-willed and tender-heart- 
ed woman that she was, began to cry, and 
threw a pair of trembling arms about his 
neck. 

" Oh, Guy, of course I will I Oh yes — 
yes, my dear !" she said. 

And then, without waiting to be appealed 

n2 
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to, Gabrielle stole to him too, and even 
Helen, half against her will, gave him her 
hand. 

" Promise to receive her, and to be kind 
to her, and that is all I ask," he said again ; 
and he stood still for a moment, and then 
kissed each of them, and put them back 
from him. What did their caresses matter 
to him at that moment ? He wanted no 
arms about him but the arms of the woman 
he had lost. 

" She tells me nothing of where she has 
gone," he said. " Tell me now everything 
that you can," and he questioned them to 
the minutest point. Then, when they had 
told him all — '' I will take the Birmingham 
train at 8 o'clock," he said shortly. 

"To-night?" Miss Dunstan ejaculated 
with a little gasp ; but he hardly even an- 
swered this. 
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" It is half-past four now : I shall need to 
start at seven," he merely said. And then 
he went towards the door, but, before he 
had reached it, he suddenly turned and 
came back, and in an abrupt passionate 
way began to speak again. 

" She has had a great trouble in her life : 
never mind what it is, nor ever ask her about 
it," he said : '^ I will never have her speak 
about it any more. • I alone had a right to 
know it, and she has told it to me, and from 
this time forward I ask you to avoid all re- 
ference to it. Only — understand this," and 
the fire flashed again into his face ; " no 
creature in this world has anything to for- 
give her for ! She is as noble a woman as 
any woman living — as pure a woman as any 
of you three. I ask you to believe this 

r 

simply on my word : but for my own belief 
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of it take this evidence, — and you know me 
well enough to need no more, — that I, who 
yield to no man in this world in care for the 
honour of my name, have asked her to share 
it with me. I might have been unfortunate 
enough to love an unworthy woman, but, if 
I had been so unhappy, this at least I never 
would have done, — I never would have 
asked her to come and live under the same 
roof with you three — as I have asked Esther 
Hill." And then he did not wait for them 
to answer him, but went straight from the 
room. 

That evening he left them. 

" How can I tell you anything about my 
coming back?" he said almost roughly, 
when Aunt Susan before his departure 
began nervously to question him about his 
probable return. " I will come back as 
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quickly as I can — ^you may be sure of that." 
And then, a few minutes afterwards — 
" If I find her, and send for you to come 
to me, Susan," he said abruptly, " will you 
come ?" " She will want you, or some wo- 
man, you know," he said, half apologetical- 
ly, when she had promised. " I would not 
trouble you if I could help it." And then 
at last, when she exclaimed reproachfiilly 
at this, he said something gentle to her. 

But he had little thought or heart to give 
to any of them. How could he think of 
anything except (with an almost unendur- 
able passion of self-reproach) of his own 
blindness in having gone away,— of the 
madness of his obedience to the promise he 
had made her? A jealous pang went 
through Helen's heart at his light parting 
kiss to her. 
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*• We might all be in oar graves for any- 
tr.ing he would care, if he had once got 
Esther back,** she aaid bitterly when he was 
gone ; and the others made no answer to 
hen 

It was a cmel troth perhaps ; but yet a 
tmth only for the moment, and one of those 
that it would have been best not to speak 
about. The other two would not have 
spoken of it, if they had been left alone ; 
but Helen had more bitterness in her, and 
less power of self-oontrol than they had. 
Besides, it was harder for her than for the 
rest. 

They had had two days of feverish vexa- 
tion and excitement, and now the excitement 
was ended, and with Mr. Dunstan's abrupt 
departure came a vague sense of dreariness, 
— a feeling seemed to creep through the 
house of dejection and loss. 
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" I don't know what we are all to do 
now," Gabrielle thought to herself, awaken- 
ing despondently on the morning after he 
had left them; and, in truth, for a little 
while she did not know what to do. She 
missed her uncle ; she missed Esther ; the 
light seemed to her to be gone out of the 
house, because they were gone. 

" I cannot bear to have them away. It 
feels exactly as if one's household had split 
in two. You know if Mrs. Hill had been 
our own sister she could not have been more 
to us," she said, speaking a day or two after 
all this had happened to some one who 
seemed to take an interest in what concerned 
her. *' Does it not seem so strange that she 
should have gone like that? — when we were 
all so fond of her, — ^when we would have 
done anything for her!", said poor little 
Gabrielle with her lip quivering. 
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It was on one of those January days that 
often seem almost like spring, — a sunny day 
with a west wind. 

** I think we are going to have no winter 
at all this year," Gabrielle had been saying. 
" It began in such a blustering way, that day 
you picked me up in the snow, but it seemed 
to exhaust itself in that one little outbreak, 
for it has never been able to do almost any- 
thing since. It feels more like May than 
January now. I should enjoy it so much — 
if we were not all so out of spirits," said 
Gabrielle with a sigh ; and then she fell to 
making that little moan and complaint that I 
have written above. 

She was one of those foolish people, you 
see, who have a trick of talking about their 
troubles, and who like to get sympathy in 
bearing them. She had an instinctive way 
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of leaning upon people whom she found or 
fancied to be strong, and she had blurted 
out one or two things to George Gilbert be- 
fore now ; but she had hardly ever before 
been so imprudent as she showed herself 
to-day, when, walking by his side in the 
January sunshine, she began to talk to him 
about Esther and her uncle, and went on 
talking, till bit by bit she let out pretty 
nearly everything about either of them that 
it was in her power to tell. He knew the 
story before she told it, indeed, but that did 
not make her imprudence one bit the less. 

And yet, when her confession was con- 
cluded, she hardly showed any evidence of 
being as uneasy or as much pricked by con- 
science for what she had been about as she 
ought to have been. 

" I am afraid I ought not to have told 
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you all this — I didn't mean to tell you," she 
did indeed say once, in rather an alarmed 
tone ; but the very next moment she lifted 
up her eyes to his face with a confident — 
" But you won't repeat it though, I am 
sure I" And when he sealed this assurance 
in his grave way I can hardly say that she 
felt any other pang of remorse at all. 

In fact, I have on the contrary to record 
that she went home from this morning's 
chance interview with Mr. Gilbert more 
comforted and cheered — to judge by ap- 
pearances — than she had been by anything 
else that had happened since Esther's flight. 
Nay, even indeed consdcmsly comforted and 
cheered. " For it does one good to speak 
to a man — at least to some men. Women 
are so foolish ; they get into such a way of 
making a fuss about things," thought Gabri- 
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elle to herself; and it was no doubt this 
feeling (for, of course, she entertained a 
natural unwillingness to obtrude so uncompli- 
mentary an opinion upon her sister and 
Aunt Susan) that prompted her when she 
arrived at Wrexham to make so very slight 
a mention as she did of the fact that she had 
walked to the village with George Gilbert. 

" 1 met Mr. Gilbert when I was out to- 
day, — when I was out in the morning, I 
mean," she merely said. And then all at 
once — " Oh, Nelly, are you not doing that 
work wrong ?" she exclaimed hastily, mak- 
ing a sudden diversion to the subject of her 
sisters embroidery, — who, doing fancy-work 
to perfection, was up in arms in a moment 
in defence of herself ; and in the discussion 
that followed nobody thought of George 
Gilbert any more. At least Helen did not : 
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people considered that she could care for or 
understand anything like serious and thought- 
ful talk, and yet this man never seemed 
to doubt that she could understand it, and 
he had given it to her when they were 
together quite simply and as a matter of 
course, till he had made her more grateful 
to him, and more proud of his good opinion 
of her, than either he, or she herself, well 
knew. 

During the last month or two, I may also 
as well say here, there had been growing up 
in Gabrielle's mind a remarkable sort of 
sensitiveness with regard to Mr. Gilbert. 
She had lost the greater part of her own 
original feeling as to his not being in any 
sense her equal ; but she had grown singu- 
larly, — and, as one would have said quite 
gratuitously, — thin-skinned on the subject 
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of Other people's thinking him their equal ; 
so that, if by any others reference happened 
to be made in her presence to the subject of 
his parentage, according to the tone in 
which it was done, she was sometimes half 
disposed to wince, and sometimes to blaze 
up like a sky rocket, — exactly as if the 
matter had changed* entirely from being a 
matter of general and common interest, and 
had become one of purely personal and in- 
dividual feeling, — something that concerned 
her^ — about which she felt keenly — ^which 
she could not bear to have scornfully or 
lightly touched upon. She had begun 
stealthily too, during these same last months 
— ^feeling a good deal ashamed of herself as 
she did it, and horribly afraid of detection 
— ^to ferret about on the library shelves at 
Wrexham, when no one was in the room, 
VOL. in. 
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in search of cyclopedias and books of bio- 
graphy ; which, when found, slie would cany 
off to. her own room and secretly study 
there, — ^the lives she picked out as most 
worthy of attention being all, it was notice- 
able, the lives of self-made men. She 
would pore over these, sitting up late some- 
times to read them, with an odd sort of 
interest and eagerness ; and as she read it 
was curious th^t she fell into the almost 
unoonsdous habit of comparing the men she 
read about with George Gilbert, and of always 
. trying to find out points of likeness between 
them ; and I am afraid that while she. pur- 
sued these studies certain singular a;nd per- 
haps not quite desirable changes csm^ over 
her, and her state of feeling began to show 
a tendency to become democratic, such as, 
ar very few months ago, this little aristocrat 
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would have declared with contempt to be 
impossible. 

She had fallen very much of late, since 
the beginning of the winter, into the way of 
going to the blacksmith's cottage, to sit with 
Mrs. Gilbert. Mrs. Gilbert's face used to 
brighten at the sight of her, and she had 
come to like that : she used to make the 
old woman talk to her ; she used to set her 
knitting right, and read the paper to her ; 
gradually she had come to do all kinds of 
little familiar loving things for her. During 
these January days the girl was not often so 
happy as when she sat by Mrs. Gilbert's fire. 
She was happy herself, and she made Mrs. Gil- 
bert happy too. " My dear," the old lady had 
begun to call her. She had begun to have 
foolish dreams in her head. Perhaps, though 
she wore spectacles, she was not very blind. 

o2 
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Sometimesof late, while Gabrielle had been 
in the house, George Gilbert had come in and 
spoken to her. He often, though he knew 
that she was with his mother, did not come; 
but sometimes, a little while before she 
went away, he would come in, and stand 
for a few minutes talking to her. Now and 
then he had walked home with her, but he 
had only done this very seldom. On the 
very few occasions when he had allowed 
himself to do it, he had simply taken his 
place beside her without caring to make 
any excuse for taking it, and she had ac- 
cepted his escort as silently as it was offer- 
ed. For she was often very shy with him 
still : she cared for him too much not to be 
shy. She was at ease with other people, 
but this man was different from other peo- 
ple, and she was afraid of him even while 
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she loved him. He never said a civil thing 
to her such as other men had said, and she 
had got gradually to have a scorn of words 
that she had cared for once : he never flat- 
tered her, and she, who had been used to 
love it once, came to hate flattery. Or at 
least she came to hate all common flatterv ; 
for, as I have said, in one sense he did flat- 
ter her with the subtlest incense of that sort 
that ever had been offered to her, for he let 
her see that, thoughtful and large-brained 
man though he was, he liked to be with 
her, and never seemed to think that her 
words were too foolish to be listened to, 
nor her mind too frivolous to understand 
him. This was his homage to her. He al- 
ways talked to her as if she were ten times 
wiser than she was, and by doing so he 
made her humbler and more grateful than 
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she had ever been before in her relations 
with any human creature. 

** I believe Mr. Gilbert is to go in April, 
Aunt Susan said one day to Mr.Walkington, 
—one morning when the young clergyman 
was calling at Wrexham very shortly before 
he left the parish. " He might stay here a 
little longer, I believe, but he is quite strong 
and well now, and of course he is anxious 
to be at work again. His mother, poor 
soul, would be glad enough not to have 
him go out again, — but, you see, India is so 
much the best field for him. It might be a 
long time before he made a comfortable 
living here, — ^in spite of his talent*" 

" A very long time indeed, I should say," 
Mr. Walkington replied to this speech, with 
an expressive smile. "Depend upon it. 
Miss Dunstan, George Gilbert owes his 
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success a good deal less to talent than to 
good fortune. From everything I hear I 
am convinced of that. I believe there are 
hundreds of young men in his profession in 
England, at this moment, with to the full as 
much brain as he has, who are literally not 
making a penny. I like young Gilbert per- 
sonally myself, you know," said Mr. Walk- 
ington frankly; "but I must say that I 
don't sympathize with the fashion of treat- 
ing him as if he had done anything extraor- 
dinary. And as for crediting him with 
genius— I have no moi*e belief in his geni- 
us," said Mr. Walkington, shrugging his 
shoulders and laughing, "than I have in 
my. own." 

Gabrielle was in the room when Mr. 
Walkington made this speech, and I record 
it to her credit that she heard it and did 
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not say a word in reply. Two or three 
months ago her quick temper would cer- 
tainly have brought some response to it from 
her of rather a scornful or satirical character, 
but not a syllable's response of any sort did 
she give to it to-day. She only sat with 
her lips shut rather more tightly than she 
shut them usually, with her eyes drooped 
over some work that was in her hand. But 
two or three minutes afterwards, when Mr. 
Walkington began to speak upon some 
totally different subject, to tell the truth she 
made amends for her previous silence by 
flinging out two or three sentences at him 
with little poisoned points that went into him 
like arrows. 

The young man had come that morning, 
as he had come once or twice already, to 
Wrexham, debating in his mind all through 
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his walk whether or not he should ask 
Gabrielle Lynn to be his wife. He almost 
wanted to ask her, and yet he did not wholly 
want to ask her, and he could not finally 
resolve once for all what he would do. She 
had been brusque enough in her manner to 
him now for a good while past, but yet he 
thought — or at least he believed he thought 
— ^that that brusquerie was only assumed as a 
mask, and that if he asked her to marry him 
she would be glad enough to answer Yes. For 
he appreciated to the full the value of what 
he could offer her, and felt that she ought to 
look upon a marriage with him as a good 
match ; and yet in the bottom of his heart he 
was not quite sure that her brusquerie was a 
mask, or that she would consider it a good 
thing to be his wife. 

He had come two or three times to Wrex- 
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ham that he might make up his mind once 
for all upon these knotty points, and the 
result of his visits had been that, after each 
one, he found it harder than it had been 
before to make up his mind ; for, however 
prudent he sometimes felt when he was 
away from her, he never saw her but he 
thought he was in love with her ; and had 
she ever given him the least encouragement 
to do it he would have proposed to her on 
half a dozen different occasions since the 
time when his departure from the village 
had been decided on. But she had given 
him no encouragement to do it, and so he 
had never yet spoken the words that had 
been sometimes almost on his lips; and now 
it only wanted a week to the time of his 
going, and he was beginning to think, with 
more and more disturbance, that, one way or 
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another, the matter m2<5^ get settled quickly; 
and, with ever increasing uncertainty, to 
question himself as to whether he really 
wanted to marry her or not. 

He hardly thought that he did, during the 
greater part of this morning's visit. In the 
first place, she greeted him with indifference, 
and that naturally vexed him ; then she sat 
almost in silence, and left Aunt Susan to 
talk to him ; and it always had a tendency 
to try his temper when Aunt Susan talked 
to him for any length of time. Then, when 
she began to speak at last, she chose to be 
satirical, and even said a sharp little sentence 
once, modelled for the express purpose of 
turning him into ridicule; and when she 
did this he coloured with a hot natural 
anger that one might have thought would 
have saved him for the rest of that day from 
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any further tender thought concerning her. 

But — unhappily perhaps — when she saw 
that she had hurt him, though she had 
meant to hurt him, the girl was suddenly 
ashamed of herself; and, knowing that she 
had done wrong, she repented, and tried to 
undo the wrong. She had hardly been 
civil to him hitherto during his call, but 
now, pricked by remorse, she became cour- 
teous to him ; she let him devote himself to 
her, and worry her with his talk ; she was 
half thinking of something else all the time, 
but she made as if she were attending to 
him (all from penitence, because she knew 
she had said what she had had no business 
to say) ; and after a quarter of an hour the 
end of it was — this : — 

He had risen to go, and Aunt Susan and 
Gabrielle had both shaken hands with him, 
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when, just as he was about to leave the 
room — 

'^ Will you go out this way ?" Gabrielle 
said, thinking to do one more parting grace 
to him ; and as she spoke she opened a glass 
door that led into the garden, — an unfor- 
tunate movement, for, as he came towards 
her — " Is it not pleasant ?" she exclaimed. 
"I think the weather just now is quite 
delicious. Look how the leaves are burst- 
ing already I" — and she thoughtlessly went 
out a step or two into the garden with him. 

*^ Yes, it is delicious indeed," he said. 
And then, after a moment's silence, a little • 
sentimentally — " It was just in such weather 
as this four years ago that I first came here," 
he added abruptly. 

" So it was. — Yes, I remember," she an- 
swered frankly. " What a long time ago it 
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seems ! I wonder what we shall all be doiDg 
in four years more I" 

*^ They have been four very memorable 
years to m^," he said in a low voice. 

"I suppose they have," she replied a 
little awkwardly. And then, trying — not 
very successfully — ^to mend her answer — 
" Oh yes, I suppose so, — ^yes, they have been 
that to all of us," she said. 

" Scarcely to you, I think," he answered 
quickly, " what they have been to m^." 

At this speech she drew back involuntarily 
a little towards the door, feeling the colour 
rising in her face. Perhaps she wished her- 
self well in the house again ; but it was no 
use to wish that. 

" Oh, four years out of a life can hardly 
help being important to any one," she said, 
in as careless a tone as she could assume. 
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"They are sure to bring so many changes. 
We have had Nelly's illness, you know." 

" May I dare to hope that these years 
have been memorable to you for something 
more than your sister's illness?" he asked 
her all at once, with his eyes fixed on her 
face. 

And then, before he would allow her 
either to escape or to reply to him — 

"Miss Lynn," he said hurriedly, "you 
can hardly doubt that in leaving this place 
my deepest regret must be the regret of 
leaving you." 

And with this he ventured on the rash 
experiment of coming suddenly near her, 
and touching her hand. A very rash ex^ 
periment indeed it was, for an electric shock 
could hardly have startled him more than 
the vehement movement did with which 
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she started back from him. In one moment 
her face was all on fire. 

" I beg your pardon — I don't miderstand 
— ^Mr. Walkington, we shall be very glad to 
see you once more to— to say good-bye to 
you," she said, all flushing and trembling, 
the face half dignified like a woman's, half 
frightened like a child's ; and as she spoke 
she bowed to him, her colour going from 
red to white, and would have left him if he 
had let her, without another word. 

But of course, vacillating as he had been, 
having at last begun to speak, he would not 
let her go so. 

" You cannot reftise to listen to me if I 
ask you," he said, stopping her, and speak- 
ing eagerly. "I have loved you almost 
ever since I came here. I don't think you 
can have been ignorant of it. You can 
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hardly have thought that 1 should go away 
without telling you how dear you are to me. 
Miss Lynn," he exclaimed, *' 1 will not take 
what you said just now as any answer. All 
my future happiness depends upon you/' 
(He really thought as he said this that he 
was saying the truth, for the excitement of 
speaking to her had made him for the mo- 
ment thoroughly in earnest.) " I offer you 
everything that a man can. You cannot go 
away with only such words as you have said^ 
just now." 

" Why do you offer me what you know I 
will not take ?" she began to say, nervously. 
(She was more frightened and miserable by 
this time than she had thought in the cir- 
cumstances she could have been) " Of course 
I must listen to you if you insist on speaking 
to me. but surely you may have seen-r-I 
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tried to make it plain — oh, Mr. Walkington, 
yot cannot think that I care for you !" she 
cried all at once, almost with a sob in her 
voice. " I know I used to let you come 
here more than I ought to have done, and — 
and — I ask you to forgive me for that — ^but 
for a long time back— oh, you must have 
understood — ^you must have known quite 
well what I meant !" she said. 

" I hardly think that I know what you 
mean yet," he replied quickly. 

And then, upon that, all at once her eyes 
flashed out upon him, (for these were not 
wise words for him to have said, and the 
tone in which he said them was a tone of 
irritation,) and— 

" You have no right to say that I If I 
cared for you do you think this is how I 
would speak to you ?" she exclaimed. " You 
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know very well what I mean — and I am 
very sorry — I am very sorry — " (the voice 
began gradually to get more humble again) 
— " but I have asked you already to forgive 
me for anything I may have done — long 
ago — to mislead you, and — what more can 
I say ? I am very glad you are going away 
— ^that will be best for both of us. I am 
very glad," she said ; and gave one half-re- 
gretful, half-pitiful look into his face ; and 
then with her lip quivering turned away, 
and made her escape, without waiting to see 
what became of him, or whether he would 
speak again or not. 

She felt ashamed of herself and very 
wretched as she went back into the house. 
He had not moved her by a word that he 
had uttered, but he had humbled her terri- 
bly ; he had made her unable to reply to 
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him with any dignity ; he had made her — 
because she was so conscious of having done 
wrong, and of having brought all this upon 
herself by her own vanity and folly — lose 
her self-command, and behave to him with 
none of the composure and self-respect of a 
woman, but with the awkwardness and ner- 
vousness of an unformed child. 

" Oh, I will never do such a thing again 
— never in all my life — only I did not mean 
it to come to this. I was not so bad — 1 did all 
I could to prevent this," the poor little tiling 
cried, fairly breaking down and sobbing pre- 
sently, just from pure vexation and remorse. 

And then for all the rest of that day she 
was ashamed to show her face ; she would 
not go out of doors lest she should meet 
either of the two people whom she most 
dreaded to meet— the one whom she loved. 
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because she could not bear to feel unworthy 
when she was in his presence; the other 
who she did not love, because she had in- 
jured him. *'I will never, never do such 
a thing again !" she kept saying to herself 
all day, with a kind of passionate, childish 
repentance — fretting and feeling miserable 
all the time because the reiteration of that 
promise would not take away her sense of 
guilt. For, indeed, she was safe enough 
for the future. As long as she loved George 
Gilbert there was little fear of her treating 
any other man as she had treated Leigh 
Walkington : but what she wanted was to 
undo the past — and she could not undo it. 
All day she went about the house feeling 
as if she could not lift up her head. 

It would probably have been a little satis- 
faction to her if she had known that Mr. 
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Walkington, as he walked home after her 
refusal of him, did not feel exactly heart- 
broken. He felt very angry, and very much 
hurt, but he was indignant rather than very 
miserable. If she had accepted him he 
might possibly have been very happy ; but, 
seeing that she had rejected him, it was not 
the opposite feeling that was uppermost. 
Shey of course, as was natural, thought that 
it would be, and made herself very wretch- 
ed for a little while with pit3dng him. She 
thought to herself — '* He was in earnest 
when I was only in play ;" and then she ac- 
cused herself of having been hard and un- 
feeling to him, and of having failed to say a 
dozen things that she might havie said to 
soften her refusal ; and this feeling of semi- 
tenderness towards him lasted more or less 
for the five or six days that followed, till he 
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came to make his formal farewell call, — 
when it died a sadden natural death. 

For Gabrielle was foolish enough, but 
she had a woman's true instincts about some 
things, and during that final half hours 
visit she felt instinctively that the man loved 
himself better than he had loved her. She 
felt that he had not forgiven her for the 
wound she had given to his vanity ; and, to 
tell the truth, when she found that out she 
ceased to make herself very unhappy about 
her own wrong-doing in the matter; she 
let her heart grow very tolerably hard again 
towards Mr. Walkington: I am almost 
afraid that down in the bottom of it (for she 
was vain enough too, you know,) she did 
not quite forgive him. 

" So that is the end of Leigh Walking- 
ton I" Helen said, when he had taken his 
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leave, and the door had closed behind him ; 
and then Gabrielle sprang up from her seat 
with a little nervous laugh. 

" Yes — ^that is the end of him ! Le roi 
est niort : vive le roi r she said. " They are 
going to paint the parsonage, — and Mr. 
Burton, I hear," (Mr. Burton was the in- 
coming clergyman), " is lying ill with gout." 

For the closing door had shut out a bug- 
bear from Gabrielle ; and it seemed to her, 
as Leigh Walkington's steps went echoing 
down the gravel walk, as if a weight (which 
perhaps she hardly deserved to get rid of) 
had fallen off her neck. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

rriO all common friends it was merely said 
-*- that Mr. Dunstan was detained from 
home on business. Only George Gilbert 
beyond his own household knew why he 
stayed away, and only Gabrielle was aware 
that Mr. Gilbert knew. She had never had 
the courage to confess to the others that she 
had taken Mr. Gilbert into her confidence, 
knowing that Aunt Susan and Helen would 
open their eyes at such a communication, and 
feeling secretly and guiltily conscious that 
she had not nerve enough to bear the gaze 
of such opened eyes. But, though a certain 
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sense of having done a thing that she had 
no right to do, and that other people might 
condemn her for having done, made her a 
little uneasy at times, and rather uncomfort- 
ably afraid of detection, yet on the whole the 
results of her morsel of imprudence were so 
dear to her that I am afraid, to gain the 
same results afresh, she would have told a 
far more important secret to Mr. Gilbert, if 
it had been in her power to do it, than this 
first one that she had made over to his 
keeping. 

For the possession of a common secret is 
a dangerous means of drawing human crea- 
tures together. Gabrielle had never thought 
of this before, but she found it out now. To 
share a secret with some one whom she dis- 
liked — ^that would be a horrible thing, she 
thought ; but to share it with one who was 
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wiser a thousand times than she was — who 
was noble, and true, and honest, — ^who was 
fast becoming her ideal (blacksmith's son 
though he was I) of all that was highest and 
best on earth, — ^how could she take anything 
but delight and pride in that ? 

Six months ago how the contemptuous 
little lip would have curled at the thought 
of George Gilbert being associated with her 
in any matter in this world on equal terms I 
How the blue eyes would have blazed had 
any bystander ventured to suggest that such 
association might be looked upon by her as 
an honour I And yet now it had in her mind 
become an honour to her, and to be asso- 
ciated with him, let it be in what it might, 

had become to her the dearest of all dear 
things. 

She used to wonder sometimes, with a 
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shy secret wonder, how such a change had 
come about, and she could not tell. She 
had begun to like him a long while ago — 
she knew that ; but for a good while after 
she had first liked him she had still been 
sensitive over the thought of what he 
was, and had been half ashamed because 
she cared for him, and had winced when 
people spoke about his parentage, and 
had been accustomed to feel at times an 
impatient and almost passionate longing that 
he had been bom in a position like her 
own: but now all this was over — ^it had 
died out of her, she did not know when or 
how, and she never wished that he had been 
bom in a position like her own ; she had grown 
so proud of him that it seemed to her a 
finer thing by far that he should have lifted 
himself up by his own worth to the place he 
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filled than that he should have been bom 
to fill it ; she had become so blindly loyal 
to him in that foolish impulsive little heart 
of hers that she would not have changed him 
in any jot or tittle, if she could have done it, 
by a word or wish. 

As these winter weeks went slipping on 
the time began to grow very near when he 
should have to go away, and the thought of 
this departure of his used at moments to 
frighten her ; but she was young, she was 
naturally hopeful, she had a power of turn- 
ing away from things that gave her pain. She 
said to herself once — ** Even if he goes 
away, and never thinks of me or comes 
back any more, it will be better to have cared 
for him than to be loved by anybody else 
in all the world." She said this one spring 
day ; and I think that when she spoke so. 
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answered, any difficulty solved, any advice 
given, with the almost certain feeling that 
she should not ask for these or any other 
things in vain, became to her, of all sweet 
things, the first and sweetest. 

It was on a day in March that the culmi- 
nation of all this came at last. That month 
of March had begun gloomily, with bitter 
winds and rainy days, and Gabrielle liked 
neither east winds nor rain. On this very 
morning it was raining, as she stood by one 
of the cottage parlour windows, looking out 
at the great drops pattering down upon the 
gravel walks, and something of the cheer- 
lessness of the day seemed to pass into the 
girl's heart. She was thinking to herself — 
"I have been so happy, and now a few 
weeks more will bring it all to an end, — and 
then " She had thought — "He loves 
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me less than I love him. He will wait and 
go away, and never say a word to me. He 
will think it right, not knowing all the time 
that it is cruel ;" and tears of pity for her- 
self had come up into her eyes as she said 
this. 

She was standing alone in the room, wait- 
ing for the rain to stop, for Mrs. Gilbert had 
been sent for to help a neighbour who was 
ill, and no one was in the house except her- 
self, and the little maid, who went about 
her household work singing through the 
shower, — a sad song (though she was not 
sad) about some one who had died because 
her lover went away, — a foolish little song, 
that Gabrielle knew was foolish even while 
she listened to it, but that had a pretty tune 
in a minor key, and a sorrowful, haunting 
refrain that came back again and again, — 
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always the same, like the tolling of a bell ; 
and Gabrielle listened and listened to it, till, 
when the song came to an end at last, she 
went on still mechanically, half-consciously, 
singing it to herself. 

There were breaks presently in the clouds, 
and a little later — though still before the 
rain had quite ceased — a step upon the 
garden path ; and then with her heart beat- 
ing she began to think — " Shall I have to 
go away before he comes in ? It is hardly 
raining now," she thought, " in a few 
minutes it will not be raining any more — 
and then I shall have to go. Would he not 
come in for a minute, I wonder, if he knew 
that I was here ?" 

The rain did cease presently, and the sun 
began to shine. " I must go," she thought 
then, and yet she lingered and listened. 
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The steps had passed upstairs, and she heard 
them now overhead. She was still standing 
at the window, looking out on the wet spark- 
ling leaves, but hardly seeing these, though 
she looked at them ; she was only thinking 
— " I merely want to see him for one minute: 
may I not stay just to be with him for one 
minute — ^if he comes ?" 

She did wait till he came (for she was 
such a spoilt child that she could not bear 
to cheat herself out of a thing she longed 
for), and as he opened the door at last, he 
greeted her with frank pleasure and surprise. 

" I did not know that you were here !" he 
said. 

"I have been staying here while it rained. 
Mrs. Gilbert had to go away, you know, — 
and I was just going too. I think it is fair 
now," she answered, nervously enough. 

Q2 
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" Yes, the rain is over, but everything is 
very wet still. Can't you wait a little 
longer? Perhaps my mother will come 
back," he said. 

" Oh no, — I am afraid she won't." 

But yet she stood still and did not go, — 
and then almost at once he began to talk 
to her about something else, so that even 
if she had wished to go it would have 
been difficult to do it (and she did not wish 
to go). 

He stood leaning his back against the 
window, with his face turned to her, and 
they talked, and the happy minutes passed, 
till at last, after a quarter of an hour or so, 
she said again half faintly, — flushing a little 
— " I think I ought to go ;" and then sud- 
denly after that, when he did not answer 
her, she looked shyly up and their eyes met. 
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He had been a long time in trusting her ; 
perhaps he had never yet trusted her alto- 
gether. He had said to himself a hundred 
times before this that he would go away 
without speaking to her; not that he thought 
she did not care for him (for he knew that 
she cared for him in a degree), but because 
he thought if he went without speaking she 
would forget him presently ; and, if she only 
loved him in such a way that absence could 
make her forget him, he said to himself that 
it would be a thousand times better that 
they should part for good now. His pride 
— which was a stubborn enough quality in 
him — ^had led him astray here : he had been 
too proud to trust her, or to do justice to her. 
He did not know how dearly she loved him, 
nor how utterly in her own heart she had 
broken down every fragment of the barrier 
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that she had once set up between them, nor 
how high she had exalted him who had 
looked down upon him once. He thought 
that there were moments probably when 
she looked down upon him still; he had 
never yet been able to rid himself wholly of 
the suspicion that, if she accepted him, (and 
should he ask her, she would accept him, he 
could believe), she would feel in the inner- 
most depths of her heart that she had 
stooped to him ; and George Gilbert with 
all his virtues was too proud to bear the 
thought that in marrying him his wife 
should think she stooped. And so he had 
almost resolved that he would go away and 
say nothing to her ; and he had had no 
thought of breaking his resolution when, just 
now, after she had spoken these last words, 
she lifted up her eyes to his face. 
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But that look that she gave him was such 
a timid, appealing, wistful look. " I think 
I ought to go," she said with her lips ; but 
her eyes said — "I want to stay with you t 
will you let me go ?" and all at once, as he 
read this in them, — for it was so plain that 
he could not fail to read it, — all at once his 
resolution went to the winds ; — he stood up, 
the colour came to his face. Almost invo- 
luntarily, after a moment or two's silence, he 
held out his hand towards her. 

" Why should you go ?" he said hurried- 
ly; and then instinctively the two palms met 
and clasped. 

" We have so little time left now to be 
together. I cannot bear not to be near 
you!" He said this hardly knowing what 
% he was about. 

But she knew, and gave a little, sudden. 
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quick, short, breathless, happy sob, and let 
her fingers close about his hand. And then, 
— after a moment more — she had heard 
two passionate words. " My darling !" he 
had called her: and there was no more 
room for hesitation, nor need of ex- 
planation, nor even of more words, after 
that. 

She had a pretty fondling way, when she 
was happy and being caressed, of pressing 
her cheek against the lips that kissed her, 
with a little soft unconscious pressure, as a 
dumb creature might: when arms closed 
round her that she loved she had a childish 
way of nestling into them. For months be- 
fore this time he had been saying to himself — 
" I dare not show her how I love her : with 
her light nature how could she ever under- 
stand it, or care for it ?" But now — ! Well, 
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he was about as reasonable as most lovers 
are, — in spite of his caution during his 
wooing, about as cautious, as wise, as oool- 
headed. As she leant her cheek against 
him — (as if she could only by touching him 
so show how she loved him) — ^the imoonsd- 
ous, childish, dumb caressing made the last 
trace of his old doubts of her aU vanish 
like a dream. Did he think after that that 
his love would alarm her, or fear that 
there was anything in all his heart that she 
would not understand? From that mo- 
ment all mistrust of her ended, — ^all re- 
serve between them ceased : the touch of a 
soft cheek did in a second what ten months' 
knowledge of her without it had not done. 

And then the happy day went on, and 
they sat and talked together ; but who cares 
to know how they talked ? He said once — 
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" I am a poor man yet, and so I had not 
meant to speak to you, for I thought I had 
no right to bind you to a long engagement, 
— but I cannot help that now. Do you 
want me to repent and be sorry ? I cannot 
repent : I am glad, with a passionate glad- 
ness," he said. 

And then once — or oftener perhaps, but 
once at any rate — ^she said to him with those 
quivering tender lips of hers — 

" I will try so hard to grow better now — 
I will indeed. A year ago I wasn't worth 
anything, — and I shouldn't be worth any- 
thing now if I. didn't care for you. That is 
the one good thing I have ever done, — 
yes, the one good thing! — and if you had 
never liked me one bit in return it would 
have been all the same, — I mean I should 
have thanked God all the same because I 
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loved you ; for do you think I am not proud 
of you ?" she said, with the colour flushing 
into her face ; " prouder of you, and prouder 
of loving you than of anything else in all 
the world !" 

Another shower had wet the young spring 
leaves, but she cared little enough now for 
the wild March day, with its whistling 
winds, and its heavy patter of falling drops : 
once when they were silent for a few min- 
utes she heard the little maid going up and 
down again singing her sad love song, but 
she only smiled at it now. 

I think the girl went on singing for a long 
time ; the rain went and came and went 
again ; but what did it matter to these two 
as they sat together, hand in hand, looking 
with those new eyes of theirs on their new 
world ? 
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CHAPTER IX. 

TT was two months since Esther had gone 
-*- away. They had been happy months 
to Gabrielle, but they had been hard ones 
to Guy Dunstan, as throughout them he had 
prosecuted that weary and fruitless search 
of his. On this very March day, that was 
so glad a day to those two others, it was in 
a spirit very remote indeed from gladness 
that Mr. Dunstan, indifferent to the wind 
and rain that blew and pelted in his face, 
toiled in the teeth of it, — almost, one might 
have thought, since he chose to go on foot, 
with no object except to exhaust himself, — 
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pushing his way along the high road east- 
ward from Dumfries. He had left the town 
behind him with a passionate feeling of in- 
dignation against it, — a feeling such as made 
him stand still once and shake the dust from 
it off his feet. " It gave her stones for 
bread," he had said to himself bitterly 
(this was the cause of his anger against 
it) ; ** it gave her stones for bread^ and 
it would give her stones again if she 
came back starving to it now! " He was 
thinking this as he went along, — too full of 
scorn and of intense love and pity for her 
to mind though the rain wet and the wind 
buffeted him. 

He had come here in the hope — ^which he 
almost knew from the first was a vain hope, 
and which indeed proved vain enough — of 
finding that something might yet be done 
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to establish her innocence — that some new 
evidence might be collected — ^that some steps 
might be taken that had been left untaken 
before. But he had found that he could do 
next to nothing : the mystery (if mystery in 
the matter there was at all) that had not 
been solved before refused to be solved by 
him. He had spent a week in the place, 
and with all the aid that professional skill 
could give him the week's work had proved 
wholly fruitless. He had seen people who 
had known her, and who spoke of her, some 
with suspicion, some with a strong belief in 
her guilt, some few with pity for her, and 
partial belief in her innocence ; but of new 
facts that told upon her side he had gathered 
none. A score of things he had been told 
against her, — things that she in her letter had 
not spoken of, — ^the half of which would have 
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condemned her if they had been true ; only 
not for one moment did he ever believe 
that they were true. He would have dung 
to his faith in her if no other creature had 
stood by her in all the world : a thousand 
adverse testimonies fix>m other lips could 
not have shaken him; he loved her with 
too firm a loyalty to believe what any lips 
spoke of her except her own — ^unless they 
spoke to praise her. There was one man 
in Dumfries who had said to him — " 111 no 
tak it on me to pass judgment on her, or say 
she sinned or she didna sin, — ^but this I ken 
— she had a bonnie face, and she was aye 
gude to the poor." One man spoke so; 
but there was no (me else who said better 
than this of her ; this was the best that any 
one said. 

His search for her too — ^that had proved 
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hitherto an absolute failure. When he had 
left his own home first, little more than four 
and twenty hours after her disappearance, 
it had seemed to him, in the energy of his 
first eager passion, as if not to find her 
would be something impossible ; he would 
not face the thought of her utter loss; 
through all his anguish at the first he said — 
" I shall find her soon." For he was a man 
who was not used to failure. He had never 
almost been daunted by anything ; he had 
never met a great trouble face to face, and 
been struck down by it. It was his nature 
to be sanguine of success, impatient of delay. 
When Esther left him he had followed her, 
utterly disbelieving that he could fail to find 
her. 

But he had not found her. He had 
traced her (as he believed) to Birmingham, 
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but at Birmingham he had lost her. A cab- 
man who professed to have driven her on 
her arrival there, declared that he took her 
from the Snow Hill to the New Street sta- 
tion ; but if he did so — and it was doubtful 
if he did, for he was a man given to drink- 
ing, and there was some reason to fear that 
the hope of reward had had a good deal to 
do with the quickening of his memory as to 
the whole transaction — at New Street no 
trace of her was to be found. The scent 
was lost there, and never gained again. 
She might have sunk into the earth, so 
entirely from this point did he lose sight of 
her. 

And now two months had gone past, and 
the search in which he had been baffled so 
cruelly, and made so bitterly to feel his own 
impotence, had begun to tell deeply upon 
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him. It had not touched his resolution, 
but it had taken the light out of his face, 
and half the strength out of his heart. The 
dread that he might never find her at all had 
begun to burn itself into him, and with 
it had come the torture of the thought 
that through all these days she might 
be toiling for her bread, while he could 
not help her, — suflfering from actual want, 
while he was rich and could not reach 
her. The anguish of this thought haunt- 
ed him night and day ; his strength had 
begun to seem a mockery to him : how 
could he boast of strength — strength of body 
or strength of brain — when he was power- 
less as a child to bring back this woman 
whom he loved? There was no hour 
amongst all the long hours of thesp days 
when he could rest for thinkinor of her. 
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Had she been dead instead of only lost he 
would in one sense have suflfered less ; for the 
constant fret — ^the agonizing sense of his own 
helplessness would have been gone then ; 
but now — to feel that she needed him (for 
surely she needed him !) and that he could 
not find her ; that she was alone when his 
heart was breaking for her ; that all this suf- 
fering was useless, too, inflicted, not by God's 
hand in wisdom, but by her own hand 
through a delusion, — all this was more at 
times than he could patiently bear. 

He had done everything that it was possi- 
ble for him to do. Do vou remember how in 
her letter she had told him — or perhaps had 
rather inadvertently let slip the fact— that 
she had an uncle — a brother of her father—^ 
living, who was the clergyman of a parish in 
Devonshire ? Mr. Dunstan had been quick 
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to recollect this, and almost his first step 
had been to go to Devonshire, and find out 
this clergyman (which was done easily, since 
he knew his name) : but he had gained little 
by finding him, for the timid, scared old man 
when he saw him was able, or protested 
that he was able, to tell him nothing. 

'* My niece ? Yes — she is my niece," he 
said nervously, " bat what do you want 
with her ? She doesn't live here. I don't 
know what she is doing. If she is in any 
fresh trouble, I — I wash my hands of it," he 
said. " I am an old man, and I know no- 
thing. I helped her all I could before — I 
would have taken her in here if she had 
liked to come, but if she is in any new 
trouble now " 

" She is in no new trouble. Neither she 
nor I want anything from you, — except only 
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that 1 want this — ^to know where she is," 
Mr. Dunstan had interrupted him impatient- 
ly. " She has left Cheshire : do you know 
where she has gone ?" 

Then the old man began to shake his 
head. 

" She may have left Cheshire or not ; it's 
more than I can tell you," he said. " I've 
not heard from her these two months — ^two 
months, or more. I'll find you the letter, if 
you'll wait, and you can see what she says. 
It was a short letter. I don't think there 
was anything in it worth keeping, but I 
kept it because I keep all my letters. I'll 
try to find it if you like to sit down, — not 
that there's anything in it," he repeated. 

"I don't want to see it," Mr. Dunstan 
said. " I came to find out if you could tell 
me where she is now, not where she was 
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two months ago : 1 know where she was 
then. Have you heard nothing of her 
lately — tell me only that. Do you not know 
where she is now ?" 

" I know nothing," the old man said 
petulantly. " I know nothing, I tell you, 
since she wrote to me last, and that's two 
months ago. I don't know whether she has 
moved or not. I tried to help her before, 
and she wouldn't take what I offered her, 
— and now — I don't know what all this is 
about, but I can't meddle in her affairs any 
more, I can't help her any more. I — ^I'm 
an old man," he said again, nervously clasp- 
ing and unclasping the long lean fingers that 
leant upon his stick. 

'• She has other people to help her. She 
has other friends who would give their lives 
for her," Mr. Dunstan answered almost fierce- 
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ly. " Can you not understand that I only 
want to find out where she is ?" And then, 
when he could not learn this one thing that 
he wanted, he came away, leaving the self- 
absorbed old man to dream out his few 
feeble remaining days of life in the peace 
he loved in his sleepy Devonshire village by 
the sea. 

Almost two months had passed since 
then, and his search for her . had remained 
fruitless, — and he was weary enough now, 
and sick enough at heart. Whatever a man 
could do, — by personal inquiries and exer- 
tions, by employing the aid of other people, 
by advertising in every principal newspaper 
throughout the kingdom — he had done, and 
it had all equally been without avail. He 
had grown half maddened now by failure after 
failure. His utter helplessness — felt for the 
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first time in all his life — was a bitter thing 
for him to bear. He seemed to himself like 
a man bound hand and foot, seeing the 
thing he longs to do, yet conscious of ab- 
solute powerlessness to do it, — or like a man 
struck blind in a closed room, striving in 
vain to find the door. His whole task — the 
entire work he had set himself to do — ^was 
only to find this woman; and he could 
not find her. . By her one simple act of di^ 
appearance she had made him helpless. 

But yet, with a loyalty beyond all rea- 
son, he loved her through it all. Most 
people who knew Guy Dunstan were accus- 
tomed to set him down as a somewhat 

quick-tempered man, tender and warm- 
hearted indeed, but fond of his own way, 

and impatient of being crossed or thwarted. 

This was the character that he bore in his 
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own house, this even was the character that 
Esther would have given him ; and yet he 
was patient towards her with a patience 
that no pain she made him suffer seemed 
able to wear out, — with a compassionate in- 
tense teijdemess that only seemed to grow 
greater and sadder as weary week follow- 
ed after weary week. He felt no anger 
against her ; he gave her nothing but love 
and pity, — ^the sort of unreasonable im- 
measurable love that a mother will give her 
child, though he should vex her and grieve 
her till her heart breaks. She had mistrusted 
him and left him ; that was her fault, — a 
fault that he, trusting her on his side so ab- 
solutely as he did, might well have been for- 
given if he had counted almost as a crime ; 
and yet he never said one hard word, nor 
thought one cruel thought, of her. He had 
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taken her to his heart, and, that once done, 
it was as if she could not make him angry 
any more. She seemed so pitiable to him 
that the thought of her loneliness and de- 
solation stabbed him always with an un- 
speakable anguish. He was always think- 
ing of her to himself in her poverty (for 
how oould he doubt that she must be 
poor ?) and picturing her as yearning in her 
solitude for a sight of the faces she had turn- 
ed away from, and pining for the love that 
she had lost. Another kind of man might 
have been indignant with her, and have be- 
lieved, or tried to believe, that she cared 
little for what she had so lightly left ; but 
this one had a sort of stubborn way of trust- 
ing people that had been a habit with him 
all his life, and he could not shake it oif 
now. Wrong and misguided she had been 
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(for that he pitied her), but there was no 
moment from first to last of these weary 
weeks when, if he could have recovered her, 
he would have clasped her hand or looked 
into her face with any doubt of the true 
cause that had made her leave him. Bitterly 
as she had made him suffer he always did 
justice to the passionate heart that, wrong 
as it might have been, had been wrong at 
least only in a high, unselfish, noble way. 

He had never returned home, except once 
for a couple of days, during all the two 
months since she had gone. On that one 
occasion he had come back to attend to 
some necessary piece of business, but as soon 
as it was finished he had turned his back 
upon everything that belonged to him again. 
The place that had been dear to him all his 
life had become hateful to him now because 
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it was no longer beautified by the presence of 
thewomanwhom he loved. He could not rest 
in it without her. A year ago he had never 
seen her, yet now her absence seemed to him 
like the absence of all that made life sweet. 
" Oh Guy, what is the use of going away 
from us again ? What can you do ?" Aunt 
Susan said to him piteously before he went 
that second time. " You look so ill. My 
dear, stay here, and let us take care of 

you." 

But he only laughed a sad laugh when 
she made this petition, 

" I won't give you so hard a piece of work 
to do," he said. "What medicine would 
you give me to make a cure ? I must find 
my own medicine, Susan — or, if I never 
find it, I must do without healing. You 
and the girls have enough to do to look 
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after one another. I won't lay more upon 
you than that." 

He sat down by Helen's side on the day 
he left them, just before he went away, and 
in answer to something that she said — some 
half sore half bitter speech — 

" Are you angry because I love her best ?" 
he said abruptly. " Nelly, be generous, and 
don't resent that. When I have lost her^ 
do you think it is strange if the flavour has 
gone for me out of everything else that is 
left ? If she were here again, do you think 
you would be less dear to me than you have 
always been ?" He took the girl's hand in 
his, and looked with his strong honest eyes 
into the sickly face. " Do you want me to 
be a hypocrite, and to pretend that she is 
not more than all the world to me ?" he 
said. 
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And then she made no answer to hiin^ 
but when he kissed her presently she put 
her arms about his neck. 

"I know I am jealous, — but I cannot 
bear you not to care for me," she said to 
him, with a little quiver that came half 
from anger and half from pathos in her 
voice. 

She had been first with him, you see, for 
a long time ; and now she was no longer 
firsts and the change was a hard thing to 
bear. 

It was harder than he knew, or thought 
perhaps, for his heart at this time was pretty 
well dead to everything but Esther. There 
seemed to him no more pleasantness left 
upon the earth, no warmth left in the sun- 
shine, no light left in God's heaven, because 
he had lost her. He was yearning for her 
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with an unspeakable yearning, — with a 
tenderness that reached in its greatness far 
even beyond all thoughts of his own self; 
for if he could but have brought her back, 
not for his own delight, but only to the love 
and shelter of the home he had for her, he 
would have been content to have given up 
his life. Can you imagine what it must be 
to be housed and warmed and fed, and 
to feel that somewhere out in the dark and 
cold the woman who is dearest to you in 
the world may be wandering the while, — 
desolate, — without a home ? 

The three women at Wrexham used to 
talk of him and mourn over him amongst 
themselves ; and they used to write him con- 
strained letters, being always puzzled what 
tone to assume to him, — not liking to appear too 
cheerful, and yet scarcely ever venturing to 
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express sorrow or sympathy with him. For 
his own letters to them were brief and dry. 
They rarely mentioned Esther's name ; they 
merely told the barest facts of his own move- 
ments; they were wholly imlike the old 
frank, hearty, characteristic letters whose 
comings in former days used to be pleasant 
to them all as sunshine. Now his letters 
were looked for eagerly and eagerly read ; 
but none of their faces brightened as they 
read them. 

**And all this has come about in less 
than a year I Oh, my dears, it was an un- 
lucky hour for us when Phoebe Coulson came 
up that evening to tell me her mother had 
got a lodger for her rooms I" Aunt Susan 
would often say. " If she had never come 
here how happy we might be all together 
now, — with your unde at home, and every- 
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thing comfortable. And, instead of that, 
just think how we are I And think of your 
uncle himself — at his time of life ! That's 
what is harder to me to get over than all 
the rest. A man of forty, my dears !" she 
would say, — " and his head is just as much 
in the air as if he was a boy." 

And, in truth, this was the part of the 
matter that it was most difficult of all for 
Miss DuAstan to reconcile herself to. Had 
her brother desired to marry, and had he 
attached himself to some suitable young 
lady in a staid, moderate, reasonable way, 
no one would have been better pleased than 
she to have seen him bring home a wife to 
Wrexham ; but, even though she had been 
fond of Esther, it was wholly out of her 
power to feel any sympathy with this pas- 
sionate, unreasonable, immoderate love. It 
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was, to her thinking, utterly unbefitting her 
brother's age and dignity ; it was a piece of 
hasty, unbecoming folly ; in her own 
heart she almost called it a piece of mad- 
ness. It shocked her ideas of propriety; 
she felt ashamed at the thought of the 
neighbours coming to know it ; she would 
have suppressed and ignored it and drawn 
a veil over it, if by any possibility she 
could. 

" I do think and hope, my dears, that it 
is just a fancy that will fade away," she 
would say to her two nieces ; " and if we 
can only keep people from suspecting it the 
whole thing may die out in time, — and so 
the only course for us at present is to be 
very careful how we betray anything. Ga- 
brielle, my dear, you particularly must be 
on your guard in what you say," Aunt 
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Susan would gravely admonish her young- 
est niece, — thereby more than once bring- 
ing the conscious colour to Gabrielle's cheek. 
For Gabrielle, you know, had not preserved 
that discretion which Aunt Susan inculcated 
by any means, but had made confession of 
their distress about her uncle to George 
Gilbert with an unprovoked incontinence 
that would have horrified Miss Dunstan, if 
she had known it. Gabrielle, however, who 
had been apparently unable to hold one secret, 
somehow managed to keep this other One 
with remarkable tenacity, and it was only 
after that day had come and gone on which 
Aunt Susan received the greatest shock of 
all her life in the announcement of her 
niece's engagement to the blacksmith's son, 
that she learnt the lesser fact too that George 
Gilbert had been in Gabrielle's confidence 

s2 
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from the time Mr. Dunstan went away. 
Aunt Susan took this discovery calmly 
enough when at length it reached her, for 
she was past being disturbed by that or any 
other similar thing then; she had folded 
her hands upon her knees, and in sad 
resignation had come to the conclusion that 
she had lived to see the world turned up- 
side down. With her brother breaking his 
heart for a woman about whom nobody 
knew anything, and her niece resolved to 
become daughter-in-law to the village black- 
smith, it was little wonder indeed that Miss 
Dunstan should hopelessly sit down, as she 
did, and feel that the march of modern 
progress was too much for her. 

" It all comes out of that French revolu- 
tion, and the way they talk about Frater- 
nity and Equality, my dear. Oh, Nelly, 
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it's an unnatural state of things !" she sor- 
rowfully exclaimed to Helen. " I have no 
fault to find personally either with Esther 
or Mr. Gilbert, — but I declare I almost 
wish I had been in my grave before I knew 
that your uncle and Gabrielle meant to 
marry them." And then she sighed and 
sat over her knitting till the tears gathered 
in her eyes, *' We have always been thought 
to hold our heads so high, — but now, your 
uncle and Gabrielle, my dear — they don't 
seem as if they knew what proper pride 
meant," she sadly and patiently said. 

But all this was not yet. Aunt Susan as 
yet only knew about her brother's folly, 
and suspected nothing whatever of the 
deeper depth of Gabrielle's, and she used to 
talk to both her nieces about Mr. Dunstan's 
forgetfulness of his position and the duties 
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of proper wife-choosing that it imposed upon 
hhn, in a tone of sorrowful regret that used 
sometimes to make Gabrielle laugh, and 
sometimes wince. For Gabrielle, as was 
only inevitable, had secretly becdme a per- 
fect turncoat during these last montl^s in the 
matter of her social creed, and from an ex- 
clusive little aristocrat had developed into 
a most devoted and hot-headed democrat. 
Not indeed that she understood much about 
the matter, any way ; except only this one 
fact, that she knew she loved one of the 
people more than she loved any other crea- 
ture in all the world. This was her one 
point that was clear to her ; and I am afraid 
that all her fancied love for his order sprang 
out of her love for himself. She only 
wanted it to be exalted because she wanted 
him to be exalted ; she only claimed honour 
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for workers because he was a worker. I 
don't think her conversion to democratic 
principles proved much in favour either of 
the justice or the wisdom of them. Had 
she been brought up as a rabid red republi- 
can, and had chanced to fall in love with a 
prince of the blood, she would have become 
a furious little monarchist and legitimist for 
her lover's sake just as readily and enthu- 
siastically as, for George Gilbert's sake, she 
worshipped democracy and the dignity of 
labour now. 

It was very quietly, one afternoon in the 
middle of March, that Mr. Dunstan came 
home for the second time. He had merely 
written to Wrexham to say that he would be 
back on such a day, not telling them 
whether he meant to remain with them or 
not ; and when he came they were too shy 
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of hioi in his changed state to ask. He re- 
turned looking thin and ill, and with a cold- 
ness and sternness in his manner that made 
them afraid of him. When he had come 
home last he had spoken to them of Esther; 
but this time he never mentioned her; 
over his useless search and his passionate 
longing for her he maintained a firm and 
mournful silence. 

That first night that he spent with them 
again they talked — as far as they talked at 
all — only of things that had happened 
amongst them in his absence : none of them 
said once to him — "Have you heard nothing 
of her?" His hard reserve froze up the 
question that was on all their lips. They 
would have asked it if they had dared, but 
they did not dare. 

He stayed with them for part of the 
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evening ; then he went away by himself to 
the room of all others that Esther's presence 
had made sacred to him, where he could 
Still picture her as she used to sit at his 
table with the lamplight on her hair, — ^as she 
had stood beside him with her sweet eyes 
looking at him, — as she had stooped her 
head that night and kissed his hand. He 
closed the door upon him in the desolate 
room, and sat down all alone in it. What 
was his life worth to him without her ? How 
could he know peace until he found her 
again? — ^his ewe lamb, wandering in the 
cold I He thought what it would be, sud- 
denly once more, to find her sitting near 
him, — to stretch out his hand and touch her 
— ^to listen in the silence and hear her voice, 
— to look up, and see her eyes. 
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CHAPTER X. 

rriHEY were weary enough eyes by this 
-*- time if he could have seen them, as 
she went in and out of that poor lod^g 
where she had taken refuge, — ^ poor lodg- 
ing in a small street in Leeds, where she 
was living, very quietly, very desolately, 
feeling much as if her heart had broken. 

That tale that the Birmingham cabman 
had told Mr. Dunstan was not true, for 
neither he nor any one else had driven her 
from the station there, seeing that, though, 
when she left Chester, she had taken her 
ticket to Birmingham, she had never reached 
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that place at all, but had left the train in 
which she had begun her journey at Crewe, 
and taking another thence northwards, had 
gone straight on in that direction. She had 
done this purposely to make any pursuit of 
her difficult, in case that should happen 
which did really happen — that Mr. Dunstan 
should try to follow her. For herself she 
only felt that it did not matter where she 
went, and so for a day or two she wandered 
to and fro, — caring only to make the course 
she took an irregular and improbable course 
— and then she reached Leeds and stayed 
there, — not from any preference of Leeds 
over other places, but merely because she 
was weary when she got to it, and had no 
heart nor care to go further, and because 
she thought that amidst its busy streets she 
pould easily live unnoticed and imknown. 
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Guv Dunstan would never find her here, 

■r 

she thought — even if he were to look for 
her (which he would not do, she used to 
say, with sad, half belief in her own words) ; 
and so she hid herself here, having just 
courage and strength enough left to do that 
and no more. 

She could hardly indeed have done more, 
whatever else there might have been left to 
do, for she broke down after this. The 
sacrifice that she had set herself to make 
now at length accomplished, it was as if the 
springs of life ceased to flow ; she became so 
sick and weary; the last grains of her 
energy seemed to have slipped away. She 
sat down in the poor little room that she 
had hired, and looked around her with eyes 
out of which all light and life had gone. 
How could she go on living, she thought, 
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who had nothing left to live for? — ^who had 
flung away all that God had given her — ^who 
had nothing left but a divine memory, and 
the torture of a sickening doubt? And 
then — Ah, was she never to know, she 
would cry to herself, from weary year to 
weary year if he still loved her ? — was she 
never to know the words he would have 
written to her? — those words that she 
had been such a coward that she would not 
let him write — unspoken words that she 
went yearning for now all through the live- 
long day. Could any creature well have 
been more desolate than she had made her- 
self? She had put all natural human com- 
panionship and human sympathy away from 
her. As the weeks passed on she saw no 
face that she had ever seen . before ; no 
friendly word was ever spoken to her ; she 
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was 80 solitary that if she had silently 
dropped down and died some day no crea- 
ture living would have paused for an instant 
from his work with any feeling that her 
death concerned him. 

She had thought up to this time that she 
must be very strong, because she had borne 
the great shock of her life, and had only 
been for a time stunned and not mortally 
wounded by it. Was not that trouble of 
hers a thing that would have killed many a 
woman? — yet it had not killed her: she 
had recovered from it to feel since then all 
the most passionate gladness of her life ; 
she had awakened from it to find all power 
of emotion still fresh, all capacity of en- 
joyment untouched in her. Was it to be 
wondered at if she had thought she could 
endure this new trial too without fainting 
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under it ? The other had been something 
strange, abnormal, horrible : this was only a 
common grief like what thousands of other 
women had suffered too ; and yet she bore 
the first, and this broke her heart as the 
other with all its accompanying weight of 
ruin and shame had failed to do. 

A more heroic woman would have found 
the earlier trial the greater too ; but this poor 
Esther, you know, was not heroic. In leav- 
ing Mr. Dunstan, indeed, she had performed 
an act of heroism, for when she gave him 
up she gave up everything she cared for in 
the wide world; but no genuine heroine 
would have wept over her sacrifice when it 
was completed as Esther wept, nor would 
have looked back upon it with such a passion 
of wild regret. I do not say that she re- 
pented of what she had done when it was 
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too late to repent of it, but she only kept her- 
self from repentance by clinging to the forlorn 
belief that she had done right, and saved him^ 
whatever she might have done for herself. 

For surely she had saved him, she used 
to think despairingly; she had seen the 
matter from the first with clearer eyes than 
his ; she had done right, however hard it 
all seemed. Sometimes the poor weary mind 
would become confused, and moments would 
come when the love that had been so pure at 
first would get soiled with selfish thoughts, 
and the self-sacrifice that had seemed so clear- 
ly right at first would get dimmed with 
doubts ; but still through it all she clung to 
this one passionate belief as to the only safe- 
guard that she had ; surely she had saved 
him by what she had done, though she 
might have broken her own heart 1 
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And yet — if she could but have seen him 
only once more 1 she used to think ; if once 
only after he came back she could have seen 
his face I She was very weak, you see ; she 
wanted him to be content to live without 
her, and yet she wanted to remain dear to 
him too. She wanted him to remember 
her as noble-hearted men remember women 
whom they love and lose, — their love mak- 
ing the lost woman sacred to them as long 
as their lives last. It seemed to her that if 
she could but know that she was enshrined 
in his memory like this, out of the wreck of 
all her gladness one gladness would be still 
hers that would leave a gleam of heaven in 
her life. 

She used to sit all day thinking of him 
while she worked. Her only occupation 
during these mouths was doing pieces of 
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embroidery, which, when finished, she dis- 
posed of at one of the Leeds shops. She. 
had earned a little money in this way be- 
fore she went to Cheshire, and she had no 
other means now of gaining a subsistence. 
Sh^ had indeed saved something during the 
past year, but the largest part of that had 
been spent in bringing her here, and the. 
little permanent income that she had of her 
own was scarcely more than enough to pay 
for the room in which she lodged. Her 
work procured her a few shillings a week, 
and in this way she contrived to live, being 
indeed hardly troubled at all about her po- 
verty, for it seemed to her a matter of so 
little consequence what became of her that 
in her present mood the thought of it had 
scarcely any power to disturb her or make 
her anxious. She felt during these weeks 
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as if it was so little likely that she could 
live long ; and she had heir own small prin- 
cipal to draw upon always, at the worst. 
" I shall not live till that is all spent," she 
used to think. She would look sometimes 
at her thin hands, and at the hollows that 
were coming in her cheeks, with a feeling 
that had more in it of gladness than of pain. 
Occasionally a sense of the wrongness of 
this would steal over her, and she would 
think to herself half frightened — " I have 
no right to be so miserable : I have no right 
to sit still and let my heart break ;" but yet 
she seemed to have no power to keep it 
from breaking. She had worn out her 
strength so entirely that nature, as her right, 
claimed this time of weary, unresisting, life- 
less rest. " I will try to rouse myself pre- 
sently — if God gives me strength," she used 
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to think ; but she had no power to do it yet. 
At the end of two months she had never 
seen one word that Mr. Dunstan had ad- 
dressed to her, though there were few prin- 
cipal newspapers throughout the country in 
which he had not advertised. But she never 
saw a newspaper, nor so much as dreamed 
of looking there for any communication 
from him. Week after week other eves 

V 

read his appeals to her, and her eyes never 
read them. She had lived for more than 
two months in absolute ignorance of every 
effort that he had made to find her before 
at last, one night, as she was folding up a 
torn paper that had been wrapped about 
some work she had brought home, amongst 
the advertisements at the head of a column, 
her eyes for the first time caught the words 
—"To Esther." 
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She saw her name, yet even then she did 
not think at the first moment that the Es- 
ther SO addressed could be herself : it was 
only for an instant that the sight of her 
own name attracted her, and made her, 
with a kind of idle languid interest, pause 
to look what followed. It was the second 
glance that told the truth to her, and 
brought her down upon her knees before 
the table at which till then she had been 
standing listlessly, with a cry like a cry of 
regained life upon her lips. 

He had written to her : — 

" You did not know what you were doing 
when you went away from me. If you had 
ever trusted me you never would have left 
me as you did. I implore you to tell me 
where you are. You did not let me write 
an answer to your letter : I claim the right 
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to see you once more, and to answer it to 
your face. Let me do this, if the past counts 
for anything at all with you, or if you have 
faith in any words that I have ever said." 

It was a single leaf of a Leeds paper, 
roughly torn across the top, so as to leave 
no date. In vain she searched to discover 
even the month in which it had been pub- 
lished ; she could not find any mention of 
month or day. Without any clue by which 
she could gather when he had written them, 
the half-dozen sentences stood before her, 
startling as sudden words from dead lips. 

If she had been dying before (and I al- 
most think she had been) they brought life 
back to her. Had a message come to her 
from heaven it could hardly have been more 
to her than this. Though she never were to 
see him more in all the world, could she 
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ever feel utterly lonely again now ? Had 
not God heard her prayer, she thought, and 
given her the one assurance she had fainted 
for — the one certainty that would make all 
the rest easy to bear? This was her first 
feeling — the immeasurable sense of her own 
gain coming to her, for once (because she 
had suffered so), before she thought of him. 
But soon, through the wild passion of 
joyful weeping into which she fell, other 
thoughts began to rise, and presently to con- 
vulse and overwhelm her. What was she 
to do now that she had seen his appeal to 
her? Was she to answer it? Ah, she 
dared not do that, she said : she was too 
weak — she dared not let him come to her — 
and yet — I She took the paper up again, 
and read and re-read and passionately kissed 
the priceless words; she wept over them 
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with a wild abandonment of emotion ; she 
knelt before them with her cheek upon 
them, wetting them with her tears. 

What should she do ? All that evening 
and all night long she asked herself this 
question, and she could not answer it. She 
had learnt his message to her by heart, and 
all through the dark hours she lay saying it 
to herself, weeping over the thought of it, 
thanking God for it (for she had meant him 
to forget her, and yet she was but a woman, 
with a woman's heart), clasping the lifeless 
paper that contained it as if it had been a 
living thing to her breast. Oh words that 
had come to her in her utmost need — blessed 
words, strong in their faith and love — words 
that had brought back life when life seemed 
almost spent ! She read them again in the 
morning when the light came. They were 
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her sun that rose for her again when the 
dawn broke. 



It was two days after this that a letter 
in a hand he did not know was delivered to 
George Gilbert. 

" Who is that from ?" his mother asked 
him. 

"I don't know," he answered carelessly, 
and broke the seal of it. 

But the next moment he turned quickly 
away from the light to hide the colour that 

> 

had started into his face. 

*^ Oh, it is about some business," he said, 
and put it in his pocket, and went on imme- 
diately with the work he had been doing 
when it came — and half an hour had passed 
before, with the door bolted, he was stand- 
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ing in his own room, eagerly reading these 
poor sad words : — 

" Do you remember," Esther had written 
to him, " how before I went away you told 
me that you would help me if you could ? 
You could not help me then, and perhaps I 
have no right now to recall what you said 
months ago, but I have no one else to appeal 
to : I cannot of myself learn something that 
I want to learn, and you can tell it to me. 
I have always found you generous and kind : 
will you be good to me once more ? 

" Two days ago, for the first time, in a 
torn paper of I do not know what date, I 
saw an advertisement that Mr. Dunstan had 
put in, addressed to me. Until that mo- 
ment I had never known that he had made 
any effort to find me. 1 do not know still 
how long ago this advertisement was in- 
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serted : I do not know in what mind he is 
concerning me now. Tou know all my 
story — ^you are the only creature besides 
him who knows it all (for I do not think 
you have betrayed me) : will you then, for 
God's sake, tell me what I can ask of no 
one else, and write to me what I am break- 
ing my heart to know ? 

" Will you tell me how and where he is, 
and if he is reconciled yet to my going 
away, which pained him at the first. I 
know it pained him when he wrote those 
words, — but perhaps that was long ago — 
near the beginning, I mean, — more than 
two months ago. He may be contented 
now to have things as they are. Tell me 
the truth, if you can — if you have any pity 
for me. For, you know it was my very 
love for him that made me leave him : I 
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told you that before. I might have stayed, 
believing (as I should have been right to 
believe !) that even after he knew my story 
he would not ofnis own free will give me 
up : but I went away, as you know, because 
I loved him more than my own life. If I 
had thought that he could marry me, and 
never as the years went on come to feel my 
shame like a burden on him, do you think 
I would have left him as I did ? I would 
have taken the blessing then that he offered 
me, and instead of being what I am I should 
have been his wife now. But I thought, 
and I think still, that I did the one thing 
that was right — the one only thing that I 
dared to do — ^when I went away. 

" Yet, you see, I am very weak, and the 
thought that the pain I have given him may 
not have ceased yet is like a knife in my 
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heart. It is this that makes me write to 
you. I am fainting for news of him — will 
you give me what I want ? Tell me the 
bare truth about him — thaf is all I ask. If 
he is contented do not shrink from saying 
it from any fear (for you are kind, I know) 
of hurting me by telling me so ; if he regrets 
me still — ah, tell me that too I I promise 
you that I will not write to him : I will not 
let him know where I am : I will not marry 
him. You may tell me safely : I will never 

harm him anv more. 

•/ 

"I need hardly ask you to keep this 
letter secret, for you will do that, I know. 
Burn it, and tell no one that you have 
heard from me. Address your answer to 
me, if you write (and, oh write, for God's 
sake !) to E. H., Post Office, Leeds. Tell 
me something too about them all — especially 
about Gabrielle. 
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" Will you forgive me for troubling you 
like this? I think you would, if you knew 
how great the service is that you can do 
for me. I owe you a great deal already ; 
let me owe you this one kindness more. It 
will not cost vou much: and it will earn 
you something, — ^for gratitude is worth gain- 
ing even when it only comes in thanks and 
blessings from a desolate woman's lips." 

George Gilbert read this letter three 
times over before he folded it up at last; 
and then after he had read it for the third 
time he sat down to think. It was almost 
the end of March now, and about a week 
had passed since Mr. Dunstan had come 
home. " I don't know what my uncle 
means to do," Gabrielle had been saying to 
him only yesterday — " I suppose he will go 
away again soon, for I don't think he will 
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ever rest till he finds out where Esther is : 
but he tells us nothing, you know, and we 
are all getting afraid of him, so that we 
can't ask." Gabrielle said this with a little 
pathetic quiver about her lips. " It seems 
so strange to be afraid of him, but he is so 
changed we can't help it. He is changed 
to everybody; he even gets cross with 
Helen now," said Gabrielle, with her sor- 
rowful face. 

And all this was true. One thing, and one 
thing alone, since Mr. Dunstan's return, had 
seemed to give him one ray of genuine plea- 
sure, and this had been the news of Gabri- 
elle's engagement. When Mr. Gilbert had 
gone to him to ask his consent to it, he had 
received the request at first with blank and 
unmitigated amazement. 

" Gabrielle ?" he had exclaimed bewilder- 
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ed. " Do you mean that you and Gabrielle — ? 
God bless me 1" he had ejaculated, " I don't 
know whether I am most amazed at you or 
at her I Do you really mean that you are 
in love with one another ?" 

But, when he had become once clearly 
convinced of this surprising fact, he gave the 
sanction that Mr. Gilbert asked for with his 
his whole heart, 

" I can only say that if you marry her," 
he said to him, " you will do the best thing 
for her that is ever likely to happen to her 
in this world. I did not know that she was 
capable of caring for you — that is the plain 
truth : but if she loves you, and if you love 
her, these are two facts that raise her higher 
in my estimation them she ever stood 
before, — and so take her, George, and make 
a good woman of her, — and God bless you 
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both." He had brightened for a little while 
that day into something almost like his old 
self, and had made Gabrielle half laugh and 
half cry when he laid hands upon her after 
his interview was ended with her lover, and 
talked to her, half teasing and half petting 
her. 

" So you have been at a piece of fresh 
mischief," he said to her, — " getting yourself 
into a scrape when my back was turned, — 
and now I suppose you expect me to help 
you out of it, and send that young man 
about his business ? Is that what you want ? 
For my own part, you know, I think the 
mistake is all on his side, for he is a hun- 
dred times too good for you, — and you don't 
care for him, you know ; I wish you did, for 
I would have you marry him then, and 
make an end of it, — but you've not sense 

VOL. HL u 
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enough to care for him ; you like a puppy 
with oil upon his hair, and smelling of otto 
of roses," said Mr. Dunstan. 

But at this point the poor little face had be- 
gun to flush and the tears to come ; and then 
he paused a moment and laughed at her. 

" Have you grown wiser than that ?" he 
said. *' Do you really care a little now for 
that noble fellow ?" And then, all at once, 
"Well, you may be a proud woman," he 
said. " I don't know how he has come to 
care for you as he does, — but believe me 
when I tell you that you may well be proud 
of his love for you, for you will never have 
another as great a thing to be proud of 
while you live." 

Upon which she nestled up to him, and 
tried to make a little speech, — and broke 
down, of course, in the middle of it, half 
laughing, half in tears. 
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But if the news of her engagement had 
raised Mr. Dunstan s spirits for the moment, 
his first gloom soon settled down on him 
again. He had come home restless and ir- 
ritable ; as the days passed on he spent most 
of his time alone ; he seemed to be too un- 
strung to bear the presence even of the 
people who were most familiar to him. He 
spoke little to them when he was with them, 
except somtimes when for a few moments 
he would rouse himself, and make an effort 
— always soon abandoned — to seem once 
more like his old self. He never uttered 
Esther's name, nor asked for any sympathy 
from them about her, nor confided to them 
what further plans for finding her — ^if he 
had any further plans at all — were in his 
mind. He lived his own life apart from 
them, and they could only guess from the 

u2 
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doud upon his face, and from his silent stem 
depression, how deeply the loss of her had 
eaten into his heart. 

And now this letter had come, and what 
was George Gilbert to do with it ? He sat 
in his own room, asking himself this ques- 
tion. Between him and Mr. Dunstan until 
now no syllable had ever been exchanged 
that so much as approached the subject of 
Esther's disappearance : of Mr. Dunstan's at- 
tachment to her he only knew from herself 
and from Gabrielle. But yet if this letter 
was to be shown to him it could not be 
shown to him through Gabrielle who did 
not know her story; it could be given 
only straight from his own hands into Mr. 
Dunstan's. Should he then give it to Mr. 
Dunstan, or should he keep silence over 
it, and simply obey her request, and bum 
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it, and write his answer? This was what 
he had to settle. 

It was a question of which he would not 
have had the decision left in his hands if he 
could have helped it, for to show her letter 
to Mr. Dunstan was (or so he thought) to 
make all that would follow sure. " If they 
once meet again he will marry her," he said 
to himself ; and in his heart, though he was 
sorry for her, he did not want him to marry 
her. He thought that the risk of marrying 
her would be a terrible risk to run; he thought 
that she was wise when she said that a time 
would come, if she were to become his wife, 
when he would repent of it, and would feel 
burdened by the shame that would have be- 
come his shame then, and from which hp 
could never shake himself free. He thought 
of what it would be to a man who had al- 
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ways faced the world so proudly and frank- 
ly as Guy Dunstan had done to begin for 
the first time to shrink from it and fear it, 
— to dread what it could find out, — to live 
under a constant sense of the terrible price 
her love had cost him. " It would be bet- 
ter that they should never see one another 
again," he said to himself. 

And yet if he loved her well enough 
to run all risks for her ! He thought of 
his own Gabrielle, and of how it would be 
with him if some hideous thing, like this 
that had been said of Esther, had been said 
of her. Would he call prudence in such a 
case to his aid, and question with himself 
whether, in consequence of it, he should or 
should not abandon her ? His heart burnt 
at the bare momentary thought of such dis- 
loyalty to her. He knew that, if every living 
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voice were raised against her, and every hand 
lifted to throw stones at her, he would only 
the more closely hold to her, and, with all 
the world upon one side, and her love alone 
upon the other, he would take her love, and 
conquer or defy the rest. Then, if this was 
true of him, why should it not be equally 
true of Guy Dunstan ? 

Had Esther's letter come to Mr. Gilbert 
six months ago, before Gabrielle had become 
dear to him, he would probably have obeyed 
her request, and would have put it in the 
fire ; but now he could not put it in the 
fire. The longer he hesitated, the more 
impossible did it become for him to do that. 
He pictured himself as standing in Mr. 
Dunstan's place, and the colour came into 
his face as he said that he would never to 
the end of his life forgive the man who 
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should keep such a letter as this one from 
him. It was not his business to keep them 
apart, he said ; they were no boy and girl, 
unfit to arrange their own affairs. It was 
scarcely his business either, perhaps, to 
bring them together ; but the power to do 
this had been put into his hands without his 
seeking for it, and the only question that he 
had to settle was the question whether he 
should throw the power away, or use it. 
For the fourth time he read over poor Es- 
ther's sorrowful petition ; and then at last 
he made up his mind, and put on his hat, 
and walked to Wrexham. 

He found Mr. Dunstan in his study, sit- 
ting in the Kstless way in which he often 
sat. During this week that he had been at 
home he had spent the greater part of his 
time in this room, occupjdng the place that 
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Esther had used to occupy when she had 
written letters for him, but writing nothing 
himself, nor often for near an hour together 
turning so much as a page of the book that 
for form's sake he kept open on the desk 
before him. 

He was sitting seeming to read now when 
George Gilbert came in, but he pushed the 
book away almost with a look of relief as 
he turned round to him. He always mani- 
fested some pleasure at the sight of George 
Gilbert, and was more like himself with him 
perhaps than with any other person. 

" Good morning, George. Are the others 
out ? It seems a fine sort of day," he said ; 
and he rose up and went to meet him. 

" Gabrielle is in the garden : I saw her in 
the distance ; but I wanted to speak alone 
with you for a few minutes, if you were at 
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leisure,** Mr. Gilbert answered. " Can you 
let me stay now ?" 

" Yes — for as long as you like.*' 
And then they both sat down ; and almost 
in another moment George Gilbert had be- 
gun to speak. " I have had a letter that I 
want to show you," he said. " I hardly 
know whether or not I am right in bring- 
ing it to you, — but I have thought over that, 
and have decided to do it. It came this 
morning." He took it from his pocket and 
held it out. "Here it is. It is from Mrs. Hill." 
They were sitting a yard or two apart, 
with the library table between them. At 
those last words—" It is from Mrs. Hill " — 
with a sudden, half-inarticulate cry, Mr. 
.Dunstan started to his feet. He gave 
one moment's glance at the letter as he 
seized it, then he held it tight, and 
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lifted up his eyes to George Gilbert's face, 
with, not at first a joyful, but a bewildered 
and almost a fierce look in them. 

" To you T were the only words he said, 
in a tone of suppressed passion. 

*' You will understand the reason of that 
when you read what she says," Mr. Gilbert 
answered quietly. (He might have taken 
offence at the look that Mr. Dunstan had 
given him. Some men would, — ^but this 
one loved Guy Dunstan too well to do it.) 
" I happened to know her story — ^that is all. 
She found that out after you saw her last." 

He said nothing more ; neither of them 
spoke another word. With the letter in 
his hand, Mr. Dunstan went in silence to 
one of the windows, and stood there with 
his back to the room ; and then a few min- 
utes passed. 
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At the end of them there was a step 
upon the floor again, — b, voice, a face over 
which a magical change had come. George 
Gilbert looked up, — and for that moment 
at least he did not regret what he had done. 

Mr. Dunstan went straight up to him and 
wrung his hand. 

*' God bless you, George ! K you had kept 
this back from me," he said, " you would have 
done a crueller thing to both of us than you 
ever did before to any one in all your life." 

" Yes — that was how it seemed to me ; 
but you must ask her to forgive me," Mr. 
Gilbert said. 

** She tviU forgive you." This was said 
with a sudden joyful smUe. " She will for- 
give you : I will promise you that. — When 
can I get a train ? Isn't there one at half-past 
five ? Look for me in Bradshaw, George." 
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It was not his voice alone that was 
changed, but his whole look was so full of 
new life, — of overflowing, tumultuous, im- 
patient joy. What did he want with expla- 
nations ? George Gilbert was prepared to 
tell his story, but he never asked him for it. 
He had got one fact, to be grasped as for 
dear life : what did all the rest matter to 
him? 

" She cannot look for any answer till to- 
morrow morning," Mr. Gilbert began to say. 
" You need hardly take that train unless you 
like. She will go to the post-ofiice to- 
morrow, no doubt " 

" And I will be in Leeds to-night," Mr. 
Dunstan answered with alaugh. 

Aunt Susan, sitting poring over her ac- 
counts in the housekeeper's room, heard a 
call upon her name presently that sent a 
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doudy sense of old things having come back 
again through her, at the moment, pre-occu- 
pied brain. The energetic voice ringing 
through the house, the quick elastic step 
upon the stairs, had a sound in them of 
resurrection. 

" Susan, where are you ? Susan, I want 
you here 1" her brother shouted — till Miss 
Dunstan heard him over her account-books, 
and Gabrielle heard him as she sat singing 
at her work. 

"Tell them she wrote to you, but tell 
them nothing more. 1 have her letter," he 
had said already to Mr. Gilbert; and in 
truth he had her letter safe enough : Gteorge 
Gilbert never saw that piece of his property 
again. 

" You know her story, then — do you ?" he 
paused once and said before they parted. 
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And then he had to gulp down something be- 
fore he added after a moment — "Well, I am 
no hypocrite, George, to be able to pretend 
that it is a matter of indifference to me that 
you know it. It is no matter of indifference. 
I tell you that plainly, — who would cut off 
my right hand, if that would do it, to save 
her from a pang I The utmost I can say is, 
that I would sooner have her secret in 
your hands than in the hands of any other 
man." 

" It shall be safe in my hands," George 
Gilbert answered quietly. " If I was silent 
about it when I only kept silence for her 
sake, do you think I am likely to begin to 
speak of it now ? It shall be as safe with 
me as if it was buried with me already in 
my grave." 

Then the matter dropped, and neither of 
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them said any more. For one moment Mr. 
Gilbert had been upon the point of adding 
some words that should signify his own 
belief in her innocence, but he paused be- 
fore he said them with a wise instinct, — ^for 
what did that passionate heart of Guy Dun- 
stan's want with the expression of any other 
man's belief in the worth of the woman 
whom he loved ? In speaking to him faith 
in her innocence had better be left to be 
taken for granted, George Gilbert rightly 
felt. 

The train he had resolved to take would 
bring him into Leeds a good many hours 
earlier than he could hope by any chance 
to find her, but none the less for that was he 
on fire to be gone. He stood over Aunt 
Susan while.she packed his carpetbag, grudg- 
ing the minutes that were spent in filling it. 
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In a dozen hurried words he told her where 
he was going, and disposed of all her natural 
questions with one sweeping promise. " Ask 
George when I am gone : he will tell the 
rest to you," he said. For his own part his 
heart was too full to speak* How could he 
enter into explanations here, or linger, or 
give replies, when his brain was burning with 
one thought alone out of all the thoughts on 
earth? 

"Susan, if I telegraph to you, will you 
come and take care of her?" he said ab- 
ruptly to Miss Dunstan once ; and poor 
Aunt Susan at this question opened her eyes 
for a moment with a startled look, and then 
blurted out a nervous and confused assent. 
How could she help assenting, who had 
never denied him anything in all her life ? 
He got to Leeds at eleven o'clock that 
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night. He said to himself — "She will be 
sure to come in person for her letter ; she 
has nobody about her that she would be 
likely to send." So he slept that night in 
an hotel, and early in the morning he took 
up his station beside the post-oflBce, and 
waited for her to come. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

rriHERE was a bitter dry March wind 
-*- sweeping along the streets, the church 
clocks had been striking twelve, the busy- 
thoroughfares were full, — and all at once 
there was a dark familiar figure amongst the 
unknown figures, and amongst the crowd of 
faces one lost face. 

Mr. Dunstan saw her first as, leaving 
the footpath opposite the post-office, she 
crossed the street. Without moving from 
where he stood he watched her as she 
waited for her letter (there was no letter 
for her, of course, and he felt a sudden 
tender pang of final pity for her, like a pang 

x2 
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almost of remorse, as lie thought that she 
should ask for it in vain) ; then as, her 
answer given her, she turned away, with 
her weary disappointed step, he followed 
her through the throng of passers-by. It 
was his plan to follow her, and not to speak 
to her till she was nearer home perhaps, if 
she were on her way home, or at any rate 
till he should see in what direction she was 
going. Keeping her therefore well in sight 
(for the thought flashed once upon him — if 
he should lose her! — as sometimes some 
wild, impossible, horrible thought comes like 
a grip upon our throats to choke us, — and 
in the sudden intolerable fear he diminished 
the distance that had divided them to half) 
— keeping, then, a little way behind her, he 
followed as she threaded street after street 
out of the crowded part of the town north- 
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wards, till at last she reached a small mean 
street of quiet dingy houses. Here she be- 
gan to walk more slowly, and it was here 
that — he on his side quickening his steps — 
he came close and spoke to her. She was 
about to stop before one door in the dull 
monotonous line when he said her name, 
and she turned round and saw him. 

Perhaps until this moment he had had no 
definite idea how he should meet her ; he 
might have thought beforehand that he would 
reproach her ; he might have thought that 
he would make such an appeal to her as she 
should be unable to resist ; but now when 
for the first time he looked into her face, all 
other feelings gave place in one instant to 
the single feeling of sudden, overwhelming 
compassion for her. He saw, as he looked 
at the startled eyes and quivering lips, that 
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she was able to bear neither reproaches nor 
accusations ; he felt that in these first mo- 
ments he dared not speak to her even with 
tenderness, lest the worn and overstrung 
nerves should give way. 

She had uttered one half cry, and then, 
as he laid his hand on hers, she simply stood 
before him trembling. Almost in a moment 
he formed his plan. 

" Is this where you live ? Are you going 
in now ?" he said to her, in a tone as if they 
might have parted yesterday ; and when 
she answered, " Yes," half aloud, " May 
I come in with you, then ?" he asked her. 
" You must let me come in, for I want to 
see you." And, hardly waiting for her to 
reply to him, he raised his hand to the 
knocker, and knocked. 

He did not ispeak to her again till the 
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door opened. Just as the lock was being 
drawn back she looked up to him, and said 
in a faint, hesitating way — 

" I have only one room at the top of the 
house. Will you mind coming there ?" 

"No. Go in before me, and lead the 
way,*' he replied. And then, without an- 
other word, he followed her into the passage 
and up the stairs. 

Her room was on the second floor — one 
small attic room, very poorly furnished, 
with little in it but a table and a few chairs, 
and a sofa by way of bedstead, — for con- 
venience' sake in the small space, and the 
better to enable it through the day-time to 
assume something like the appearance of a 
sitting-room. It looked very neat as he 
followed her into it, but very desolate and 
unlovely, too,— colourless, except for a pre- 
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vailing drab colour on walls and floor; 
cheerless, for, though the March day was 
bleak, there was no fire in the black grate. 

He went in behind her, and closed the 
door. " So this is your domicile," he said, and 
looked about him. " I liked your old room 
better, Esther, with its greenery about the 
windows. Mrs. Coulson has got a successor 
to you now, I hear. I passed the house 
yesterday, and saw him in the garden — an 
old man with rheumatism in his knees. 

(He said this aloud, but meanwhile he 
was thinking to himself — " God help her, 
my darling — ^is this dreary room the place 
that she has had to live in !" ) 

" I am glad she has got a lodger. Is she 
well? Are — are you all well?" she said 

faintly, and suddenly lifted up her yearning 
eyes to his face. 
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She was standing at one side of the little 
square table that was in the centre of the 
room, leaning her hands upon it, hesitating, 
uncertain what to do, filled with a mingled 
terror and anguish and joy that seemed 
almost to take all power of action or deci- 
sion from her. She had not sat down, nor 
invited him to sit down. They stood at 
opposite sides of the small table, — she look- 
ing at him across it. 

" Yes — we are all well. I will tell you 
everything about us presently. I have plenty 
to tell you. You are not going out again, 
are you ?" he asked her abruptly. 

"No— oh, no !" she said. 

" Then, can't you take your bonnet off, 
and sit down ?' 

This sounded so like a rebuke to her for 
her want of welcome to him, that the poor 
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face coloured as he spoke, and she broke 
into a hurried apology. 

" I beg your pardon I Oh yes-^will you 
take this seat ? I have no easy chair to give 
you now, you see." She said this with a 
sad little tremulous effort at a smile. 

" So I see ; but I am glad of any chair at 
all, for I have been standing all the morn- 
ing waiting for you." 

" Waiting for me I" She repeated this — 
looking at him hurriedly, with that almost 
frightened look in her eyes again. 

" Yes — I have been waiting for you since 

before nine o'clock." 

" Who told you that I was here ?" She 

asked this faintly, but yet in a quick, eager 
way. 

He did not answer her question immedi- 
ately. He was perhaps a little afraid to 
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answer it : but still, after two or three mo- 
ments' silence — though there was a quiver 
about the corners of his mouth suspiciously 
like laughter — the unvarnished truth came 
out. " George Gilbert told me," he said. 

'' Oh, how could he I" 

He was prepared for the flush that sprang 
at these words into her face — almost pre- 
pared too for her cry of anger and pain. 

^* Why shouldn't he ?" he coolly answered. 
" If he hadn't done it I should never have 
forgiven him on this side of eternity. He had 
to choose between pleasing you and pleasing 
me, you see, and as I've known him all hi& 
life, he naturally chose to please me first. 
He broke no promise to you, you know : 1 
don't see what you have to complain of. — 
At the same time," he added after a mo- 
ment, '' I allow that he t6ld me to ask you 
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to forgive him — and you must forgive him. 
You must do it because I ask you," he said^ 

He had sat down, but she was still stand- 
ing, with the wistful tremulous face turned 
to him. If she could have done what she 
would most have liked in all the world to 
do, she would have fallen down before him, 
and hidden her face upon his knees, and 
blessed him for coming back to her, and 
broken into all the passionate words that 
she had had in her heart to say since the 
day when she had told her story to him. 
But she dared not do this, and she stood 
with the thin face slowly growing white 
again, all bewildered and astray — one thought 
alone in her heart above all other thoughts 
— one question taking her breath away; 
what was she to do ? 

He had kept his greatcoat on, for the 
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day was cold, and the room, as I said, was 
fireless. He gave a look in the direction of 
the grate a few moments after he had com- 
pleted his last speech, and said abruptly — 

" You seem defective here in the matter 
of warmth too, as well as of arm-chairs — 
are you not ?" 

" Oh, you are cold, I am afraid I" she ex- 
claimed quickly. " Yes — there ought to be 
a fire. I — I didn't seem to need it before I 
went out — but I will light it now, and it 
will burn up in a few minutes." 

" Light it then, by all means. If you have 
fallen into the habit of sitting here in a cold 
March day without any fire to warm you," 
he said, " I can only say that I am glad I 
have come to put a stop to it. It seems 
oddly laid — but, nevertheless, take your 
things off, and set light to it, and let us see 
if it will burn," 
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She threw off her bonnet and shawl, and 
set about her task ; but Mr. Dunstan had 
had some reason for his assertion that the 
fire seemed oddly laid. It was laid so oddly 
that the lajdng appeared to have been done 
expresslyfor tlie purpose of preventing itfrom 
burning : for ten minutes Esther knelt before 
it, coaxing the unwilling flame, before at last 
the ill-erected structure of damp wood and 
slaty coal was got into a state that made it 
safe to leave. 

She knelt upon the hearthrug, and he sat 
beside the fire-place watching her, and aid- 
ing her with suggestions and advice, as ear- 
nestly as if his whole heart for the moment 
was engrossed in fire-lighting, — only once 
for a moment breaking off from the import- 
ant matter in hand to recall something to 
her that, as he well knew, without recall- 
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ing it, was present to both their thoughts. 

" Do you remember how I watched you 
at your fire-making once before?" he sudden- 
ly said. And then, when she did not answer 
him, for she was afraid to trust her voice — 
" It seems natural to see you doing it again. 
I have never forgotten how you looked that 
day (it was our last day, you know) ; — ^but 
the fire doesn't seen to have the same power 
now that it had then of bringing the col- 
our into your cheeks." 

Perhaps the fire did not bring the colour 
into her cheeks, but something else did as 
he said that. 

The obstinate coals caught light at last, 
and then, when she could linger over them 
no longer, she rose up, his extended hand 
touching hers as she did so for a moment. 
The respite .that he had given her had en- 
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abled her to regain some self-possession, — 
yet it was so unsteady a self-possessioa 
that a word from him could still put it to 
flight. "'What are we to do next?" she 
was thinking passionately. She knew that 
it was not possible that he shi3uld have come 
merely to talk to her as they might have 
talked together six months ago ; this was 
but the beginning, she knew, — the pause 
and breathing-time before the rest came ; 
and how was she to bear the rest ? If she 
were to yield hei^self up to the infinite joy 
of being once more near him, that joy, she 
said to herself, would break down all the 
strength she had. 

She rose from the fire, and in silence 
took her work up, and sat down. She bent 
her face over it, because she would not look 
at him. Once it had seemed to her that, 
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should they ever meet again, the thought of 
her shame, and of his knowledge of it, 
would so humble her that she would not be 
able to look any more into his face: but 
now that they had actually met all that hu- 
miliation which she had thought to feel in 
his presence vanished like a dream. It was 
not shame because of what she was that made 
her drop her eyes before him. Now that 
he had come she thought no more of shame. 
It was fear of her own weakness only. She 
was fainting and hungering to feed her 
heart upon his face, but she said to herself 
that she dared not satisfy her hunger. 
There was a wild sense of unutterable glad- 
ness in her, through and above and in spite 
of all pain and terror, — a passionate sense 
that for the moment death had ceased, that 
life had come back, that her frozen blood 
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was flowing in her veins again ; but yet, be- 
yond the moment, was there hope for her, 
or peace, or anything beyond a great blank ? 
This one hour ended — what was to come 
next? 

He let her set some twenty stitches into 
her work in silence ; then he began to talk 
to her in a quiet, easy way about his home 
news, and about Gabrielle's engagement 
specially. She let her work drop on her 
knees almost unconsciously as he told her of 
that, and the grey eyes fixed themselves on 
his face in their eager interest and surprise. 
She began to ask him questions, at first 
shyly and hesitatingly, then more and more 
naturally; by degrees the face began to 
look like her own face once more, paler 
and thinner, but with the old light coming 
trembling back into it again that had been 
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out of it utterly all through these hopeless 
months. He said to her at last suddenly, 
after a good while — " Doesn't this seem 
pleasant and natural, Esther?" and then as he 
asked her that the tears rushed up, and she 
could not answer him. He had arrested the 
words upon her lips by those words of his. 

They had been sitting apart till now, but 
after he had said this he rose up and went 
nearer to her. He had been talking hither- 
to as he might have talked to any familiar 
friend of whose interest in what concerned 
him he was tolerably assured ; but it was 
inevitable that an end to this must come, 
and he brought that end now. He went 
up to her suddenly, and stood looking at 
her for two or three moments as she worked: 
then all at once — " My darling," he said, " I 
have been very desolate without you :" and, 

y2 
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arresting the hand that held her sewing, 
he imprisoned it, and sat down by her side. 
" Did you know the wrong you did me 
when you left me?" he said, after a few 
more moments' silence. ^'I think if you 
had known you scarcely would have done 
it. I trusted you, Esther, and j'^ou betrayed 
my trust. — ^Does it hurt you to hear me saj'' 
that ?" he asked her quickly, — ^for a trem- 
bling irrepressible cry of pain had come 
from her. " But you know it is true : how 
can I help saying it? You meant to do 
right — I have never doubted that, my poor 
love, but you made a great mistake, and 
did what was cruellest to us both. Have 
you been happy since you did it ? 1 have 
not ; but you — has even the belief that it 
was your duty to leave me made you 
happy? I don't think it has. Your face 
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did not look like this that night when I first 
kissed it; your hand would not be trem- 
bling like this if it had had mine to hold it 
through these months.'' 

" Do you think I want to pretend that I 
have been happy ?" she said piteously, half 
above her breath. 

" Well, you went away to make one or the 
other of us happy, I suppose," he answered, 
" and you haven't made me happy, I know, 
by doing it. To me it seems very much as 
if the experiment had been a failure. There 
may be some virtue in it that I haven't ap- 
prehended, — but if there is I don't appreci- 
ate it yet. T have been very lonely — that I 
have known ; lonely and hopeless and heart- 
broken for want of you. I think you 
would have come back to me, Esther, if 
you could have come in spirit first, and have 
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seen how desolate I was in that melancholy 
room that you used to make so bright to 
me. You wouldn't have had the heart to 
stay away. I should have looked up some 
day and have seen my dariing at my side 
again, — ^like this," he said suddenly, clasp- 
ing her hand closer; — "only nearer than 
this." 

But he did not draw her nearer to him 
as he spoke : he only held her hand. 

" How could you bear to think of that 
home-coming of mine when 1 should come 
back and find you gone ?" he went on again 
after a little while. " You mistrusted me, 
you know, or you never would have taken 
that way of leaving me. I don't know 
whether you thought, or if you think now, 
that, if a charge had been made against me 
like this that has been made against you, 
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you would have believed it (as you expected 
me to believe it), and have drawn back 
from me. — What is that you say, dear ? I 
cannot hear you. ' No !' — is that what you 
say ? — ' No !' — in a tone like this, as if you 
thought I was accusing you of something 
horrible. Then, if you would not have be- 
lieved it, why should / believe it ? — if you 
would only have clung to me the closer — as 
I think you would — because other lips spoke 
evil of me, how could it enter into your 
heart to wrong me so cruelly as to think 
that the bitterest lies that ever a tongue 
uttered could part me from you, or make 
me desert you or doubt you ?" He had still 
been holding her hand while he said this, 
but all at once he put it away from him. 
" Esther, I trusted you with my whole heart," 
he said quickly, " and you never trusted me." 
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It seemed to her as if that little act of his 
— ^that dropping of her hand — made some- 
thing in her heart snap. She took back the 
poor rejected hand mechanically, but the 
next moment, with some almost inarticulate 
words, she burst of a sudden into tears. 

" How could I dare to trust you ? I was 
afraid !" was what she tried to say. 

" Why did you not let me write to you if 
you were afraid?" he answered. " I would 
have written a dozen lines to you that would 
have spared us both all this. But you have 
not been strong enough to trust me. That 
is where your fault has lain all along, Es- 
ther, and where it lies still. All that you 
have done has been done upon a false 
theory. You deserted me because you did 
not think I loved you. Yes — " as she made 
B nervous attempt to speak, — " I know you 
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will contest the truth of that ; you want to 
deny what I say, but I repeat it, — ^you left 
me because you did not think I loved you* 
You thought that my love was something 
that had sprung up like a mushroom, with- 
out roots, — and that is what you think still* 
You said to yourself that you would go 
away and let me forget you. You reserved 
the better part of remembrance for yourself, 
and to me you assigned this one of forget- 
fulness. You chose to judge me when you 
were not capable of judging me. I gave 
you all that a man could give you — as pro- 
found a love and reverence as ever any man 
gave a woman in this world ; you chose to 
misinterpret it, and to believe that you had 
but to fling it back to me, and in a few days 
or weeks, or months, more or less, I should 
be able to resume a composed possession of 
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it, — retaining it in my hand till a fitting 
time came for presenting the elastic thing 
again to another woman. But in all this 
you were wrong, Esther. I gave you my 
love, and you may trample it under your 
feet, if you like, but you cannot give it back, 
nor undo what has been done, nor make it 
possible for me to be content to live without 
you so long as I know what it would be to 
live with you, and can feel my heart throb 
at the thought of that. — I have spent nearly 
three months in looking for you : do you 
think that they have made my need for you 
the less ? Do you think that the sight of 
you here, in this room — poor, because you 
have gone away from me, and desolate be- 
cause you have gone away from me — do 
you think this is a sight to lessen my long- 
ing for you — to lessen the passionate pain 
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with which I have thought of you? — ^Es- 
ther," he cried all at once, " come back to 
me ! Now, at this moment, while I am 
face to face with you, do you still think that 
the story of your past life has any power 
to be a barrier between us ? You have tried 
to part us with it : are we parted ?" 

He had not touched her hand again. 
They were sitting side by side, but yet 
apart, his eyes upon her face, but hers not 
daring to lift themselves to his. She did 
not look up to him even when — after a 
minute's silence — she began to speak. 

" Do you not remember what I wrote to 
you ?" she said in a low agitated voice. 
" You speak as if you had forgotten it all, 
and were only speaking of the present mo- 
ment. Do you think I need you to try and 
prove to me that we should be happy now 
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if we were to be together ?" She lifted up 

her eyes to his for the first time, and for 

ft 
one moment only, as she said this. " You 

need not prove it. I know we should be 
happy at the first, — ^for you are wrong when 
you say that I have doubted that you love 
me. I have never doubted it! I know 
that if I were like any other woman I 
might trust you to my life's end. But I am 
not like any other woman " (she was look- 
ing down on the ground again now, and the 
slow words came with a bitter effort from 
her), — "and that is what you forget. I 
can bear what I have to bear alone, but if I 
made you bear it too — I think my heart 
would break." 

"Your heart seems to me breaking as 
it is," he said. " I should say that how 
you mean to bear it is by dying under it, — 
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but I don't call that bearing, Esther." 

And then after a moment — 

" My back is broader than yours. Give 
me half the burden," he said passionately. 
" My darling, I do not make light of it. It 
is a bitter thing to bear, — a thing that no 
man should ask to share with you liglitly. 
I should wrong you cruelly if I asked you 
to be my wife now without having weighed 
to the utmost that a man can what my love 
for you is able to endure. Do you think 
if it had been as slight as you have thought 
it that I should be here now ? Remember, 
Esther, my days of hot-headedness are over, 
and when you went away I might have con- 
tented myself, if I had loved you less, with 
the reflection that, though it was hard to 
give you up, yet on the whole your disap- 
pearance cut the knot of a difficulty. But 
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have I done this ? You see," he said, " I 
reason with you, for I want to speak to you 
quietly, without any heat. I would give 
half of all I have in the world, — nay, I 
would do more, — I would leave myself 
penniless to begin life afresh, if by doing 
this I could prove you innocent in the face 
of the world, — or, better still, if I could 
cut that cruel year out of your life. When 
I can say this I do not think lightly of it. 
But I cannot undo the past, and I have little 
hope of ever remedying it, and therefore it 
only remains to me to hold to you as you 
are, or to hug myself in my own security and 
leave you. I have not chosen to leave you, 
you see. What I choose is to come again 
to you, as I do now, and to say to you 
again — ^Let nothing but death come between 
us! — Esther, I know the worst that can 
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happen, and I am ready to face it. The 
world is a pretty wide world, and T have 
made myself at home before now in more 
parts of it than this. If faces begin to look 
cold upon US here we will not stay to be 
stabbed by them, but will go where they 
will be kinder to us. There are sunny 
enough places out of England. Will you 
not believe this and trust me ? My darling, 
look here," he said : " there is a hard thing 
to be borne : I say to you — let us bear it 
together. You are afraid of darkening my 
life, but you can only darken it now by 
leaving me. Only one perfect happiness 
is possible for me, and that is the happiness 
that you have the power to give me or to 
take away." 

She looked up when he said this, slowly, 
with a wistful, uncertain, frightened face. 
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"And if presently we should repent? 
Oh, you do not think of that !" she said. 

" When we repent — when that probable 
time comes," he answered promptly, " you 
shall go away from me, and have your own 
house, and I will have mine. We shall then 
at any rate have gained something, — some 
years of happiness, or months at the least, — 
whereas if we were to part now we should 
be losers altogether, you see. — Yes, I am 
laughing at you," he said suddenly, and all 
at once laughed aloud. " I am laughing at 
you, for I am tired of being grave. I have 
been grave for three months, Esther, and 
well nigh dead. Give me back my life now 
that I have lost." He stooped to her, and 
touched her hand again at last. "My 
darling," he said, " give me my lost gladness 
again ! " 
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She sat after he had stopped speaking to 
her for several minutes, quite stilL Were all 
her efforts at self-sacrifioe to end like this ? — 
her love that had tried to be strong to prove 
so weak ? — ^was she to yield ? — ^to undo all 
that she had done ? — ^to leave all the weight 
on him ? She had struggled so till now, for 
his sake ; and now, instead of abnegation, 
renunciation, was heaven to open to her — 
was she to gain — ^this ? 

There was a little starveling sparrow 
twittering a cheery note upon the window- 
sill : there was a break in the clouds as if 
the east wind was changing. The thought 
of everything that she had suffered seemed 
in one inoment to rush upon her, and the 
remembrance and the burden of all her 
shame to overwhelm her with unutterable 
pain. And then somehow through the 
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darkness (was it that at last she felt too 
weak to bear it all without him ?) — some- 
how there came peace, and the dawn of the 
new day. 



THE END. 
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bearing im axe in his hands. It is such pictures as these that Mr. Dixon, with 
considerable skill as un historical limner, has set berore us in these volnmen. Mr. 
Dixon dushes ofT the scenes of Tower history with great spirit His descriptions 
are given with such terseness and vi>;our that we should spoil them by any attempt 
at condensation. As favuurai>le examples of his narrative powers we may call at- 
tention to the story of the beiiutiful bat unpopular Elinor, Queen of Henry III., and 
the description of Anne Boleyn's tirst and second arrivals at tlie Tower. Then we 
have the story of the bold Bishop of Durham, wbo escapes by the aid of a oord 
hidden in a wine jar; and the tule of Maud Fitzwalter, imprisoned and mardered 
by the caitiff' Juhu. Passing onwards, we meet Charles of Orleans, the poetic 
French Prince, captured at Agincourt, and detained for flve-and-tweuty years a 
prisoner in the Tower. Next we encounter the baleful form of Bichard of Gloucester, 
and are filled with indignation at the blackest of the black Tower deeda As we 
draw nearer to modem times, we have the sorrowful story of the Nine Days* 
Queen, poor little Lady Jane Grey. The chapter entitled "No Cross, no Crown " 
is one of the most affecting in the book. A matnre man can soarcely read it with- 
out feeling the tears ready to trickle from his eyea No part of the first volnma 
yields in interest to the chapters which are devoted to the story of Sir Walter 
Baleigh. The greater part of the second volume is occupied with the story of the 
Gunpowder Plot The narrative is extremely interesting, and will repay perusal. 
Another cause celSbre possessed of a perennial interest is the murder of Sir Thomas 
Overbury by Liord and Lady Somerset Mr. Dixon tells the tale skilfully. In con- 
clusion, we may congratulate the author on this, his latest work. Both volumes 
are decidedly attractive, and throw much light on our national history, but we 
think the palm of superior interest must be av/arded to the second volume." 

FnoKTHE ATHENicnic: — "The present volume is superior in sustained interest 
to that by which it was preceded. The whole details ara so picturesquely narrated, 
that the reader is carried away by the narrative The stories are told with such 
knowledge of new facts as to make them like hitherto unwritten chapters in our 
history." * 

Frox the MoBJincc Post:— "This volume fascinates the reader's imagination 
and stimulates his curiust'y, whilst throwing 000*18 of pure light on several of the 
most peri)lexing mattera of James the First's reign. Not inferior to any of the 
authors previous .vork.4 of history iu respect of dittcemmeatand logical sonndneso. 
it equals them in luminous expression, and surpasses some of them in ramiuitic 
hiterest" 
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A CRUISE IN GREEK WATERS ; with a Hunting 

Excursion in Tunis. By Capt. TowsSHEsn, 2nd Ufo Onards, 
autbor of ' Ten Thousand Miles of Travel, Sport, and AdTenture.' 
1 vol. 8to, ivith niustrations. ISs. 

A RAMBLE INTO BRITTANY. By the Rev. 

Georoe Mubobaye, M. a., Oxon, author of * Nooks and Oomere of 
Old France," &c. 2 vols, large post 8vo, with Dlnstrations. 248. 

'' Mr. Masgrave is a man of considerable information, and good xrawers of obser- 
vation. His book is interesting and amusing. He sketches the Breton landseapes 
with force and spirit"— PoU Mall Oautte. 

** Mr. Mosgraye always writes pleasantiiy, and manages to combine instmction 
and entertainment in very agreeable proportiona"— i?xamtner. 

*' A valuable, pleasant, and instructive book'*— Post. 

" We have no doubt this book will be extremely popular. The author is an ex- 
])erienoed traveller, and has always a keen eye for the more picturesque and inter- 
esting features of the country through which he is passing, and he writes in a very 
fluent and lively style." — Globe. 

" A pleasant, entertaining, and readable book" — Spectator. 

'* A charming book, which we can confidently recommend as sure to amuse.** — 
Daily Telegraph. 

** An agreeable and chatty record of a tour through a very interesting country.** 
— Athenmum. 

" Mr. Musgrave writes with animation and asest, and we recommend his hand- 
some volumes as a good preparation for a tour in Brittany, and not a bad substitute 
for those who cannot take on&** — Daily Neva. 

'* A very delightful ramble by a very delightful writer." — Sun. 

TRAVELS OF A NATURALIST IN JAPAN 

AND MANCHURIA. By Arthur Adams, F.L.S., Staff-Surgeon 
R.X. 1 vol. 8vo, with Illustrations. 15s. 

'* An amusing volume. Mr Adams has acquired a body of interesting informa- 
tion, which he has set forth in a lively and agreeable style. The book will be a 
favourite with naturalists, and is calculated to interest others as welL** — DaUy News. 

" A very good book of its kind. The author is an enthusiastic naturalist, taking 
especial interest in entomology. He is also quick to observe the physical aspects 
of nature, and the leading characteristics of the people he visits. He has come 
across some very humorous incidents iu his travels, and these he always describes 
in a lively and amusing style.'' — Globe. 

" A pleasant woik. It contains much information always attractively presented.** 
—Daily Telegraph. 

EASTERN PILGRIMS: tlie Travels of Three Ladies. 

By A0MK8 Smith. I vol. 8vo, with Illustrations. 16s. 

*'■ A charming work which wi!l introduce the authoress at once, as one of the 
foremost descnbern of Eastern scenes and customs. In some respects we regard 
her sketches as among the most instructive and impressive of any we have ever 
read. A vein of novelty runs through Miss Smith's delightful volume." — Weekly 
Review. 

"' A narrative of a very remarkable visit to localities which will ever hold the 
most imporUint place in the world's history.*' — Messenger. 

" A very interesting book" — Sun. 
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A TOUR ROUND ENGLAND. By Walter 

Thoknburt. 2 vols, post 8vo, iwith Illustrations. 24s. 

" All who know Mr. Thombnry'B racy, vivid, and vigorouB Btyle, and hia plea- 
sant and graceful wav of presenting information to the reader, will be sure to 
become familiar with his travels through £ngland."~Z>at7y Telegraph. 

'* The reader can scarcely fail to find in this book many pictnresqae incidents and 
legendary anecdotes alike new and entertaining."— /'o^I Mall Gazette. 

"English tourists should get Mr. Thombury's charming book. It contains a large 
amount of topographical, historical, and social gossip." — Sun. 

'' This book is certain to be popular, and deserves to be widely circulated. It 
abounds in entertaining and valuable information and really interesting reminis- 
cencea It is* rich in anecdote, history, and local traditions. The work, too, is 
emphatically a useful one, affordmg reading at once light and pleasant, and profit- 
able and InstmctiTe. It is the very book for all sorts of Book Societies and LibFaries, 
and will come in admirably for seaside reading." — Literary World. 

" Two pleasant volumes of travel gossip."— itTo^f and Queriea. 

WILD LIFE AMONG THE KOORDS. By 

Major F. Millinoen, F.R.G.S. 8vo, with lUustrations. 15s. 

** Major Millingen's interesting volume reads pleasantly as a journal of travel 
in districts never that we Imow described befora Major Millingen is a shrewd 
observer. He gives an interesting account of the Eoords, and describes the mag- 
nificent scenery of the country with skill and felicity." — Saturday Review. 

" This book is amusing, and ttie more valuable as accounts of Koordlstan are 
scarce." — A thentmm. 

"A very valuable work." — Standard, 
' " A thoroughly interesting work, which we heartily recommend.*' — Examiner. 

" Major Millingen, by his lively and effective personal narrations, his picturesque 
sketches of the tribes among whom he sojourned, and his well-informed historical 
and scientific illustrations, has effectually secured the enjoyment of his readers."— 
Daily Telegraph. 

**Thi8 book will be equally welcome to the general reader and to the geographer 
and ethnologist It contains a large amount of information about countries and 
races little known." — Globe. 

MY HOLIDAY IN AUSTRIA. By Lizzie Seuna 

Eden, author of "A Lady's Glimpse of the War in Bohemia." 
1 vol. post 8vo, with Illustrations. lOs. 6d. 

" A pleasantly-written volum&" — Pall Mall Gazette. 

"Miss Eden enjoyed her holiday, and her readers will share her pleasnra 
Her work is easy and fluent in style, lively and pleasant in matter." — Athenawn. 

'* A frankly written and chatty account of a very pleasant holiday in the Au- 
strian TyroL Besides her acute observations of the habits and manners of the 
people, Miss Eden's pages i^ow signs of her appreciation of natural scenery and 
of the prominent objects of industry and art" — Saturday Review. 

ELEPHANT HAUNTS : being a Sportsman's Nar- 

rative of the Search for Dr. Livingstone, with Scenes of Elephant, 
Buffalo, and Hippopotamus Hunting. By Hvnrt Faulkner, late 
17th Lancers. 1 vol. 8vo, with lUustrations. 15s. 

" A very readable book. In its proportion of successes to failures, we never read 

a more wonderful narrative of African sport than ' Elephant Haunts.* '"—Pall Mall. 

•' The most exciting book since the adventures of Qordon Cummmg."— Jfewen^cr. 

A TRIP TO THE TROPICS, AND HOME 

THROUGH AMERICA.. By the Marquis of Lorne. Second 
Edition. 1 voL 8vo, with Illustrations. 158. 

"The tone of Lord Lome's book is thoroughly healthy and vigorous, and his 
remarks upon men and things are well-reasoned and acute.'*— T^miri 
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LIFE AND REMAINS OF ROBERT LEE, D.D., 

F.R.S.E., Minister of the Church and Parish of Old Greyfriars, 
Professor of Biblical Criticism and Antiquities in the University 
of Edinburgh, Dean of the Chapel Royal of Holyrood, and Chaplain 
in Ordinary to the Queen. By Robert Herbert Story, Minister 
of Rosneath ; with an Introductory Chapter by Mrs. Ouphamt, 
author of " The Life of the Rev, Edward Irvmg," &c. 2 toIs. 
demy 8vo, with Portrait 30s. 

" We need make no apology to oar readers for calling their attention to the life 
and writings of a man who, by the force and energy of his character, has left an 
indelible mark on the annals of his country. It is bat a small thing for a man to 
leave a mere name behind him« even thoagh that name be famoas ; it is a far 
higher merit to beqaeath to posterity a living influence, and this Dr. Lee has cer- 
tahily accomplished. We cordially commend the perusal of this book to every- 
body."— 7V»m««. 

" This memoir fulfils one of the bnst uses of biography, in making us acquainted 
not only with a man of remarkable character, talent, and energy, but in throwing 
light upon a very disthict phase of society. It^ is a very curious and important 
chapter of contemporary history, as well as the story of a good and able life, 
devoted to the service of God and man." — Spectator. 

" Mr. Story has done his work remarkably well : with clear insight into the 
character of the remarkable man whose career he delmeates, with precision of 
speech and thought, with moderation, judgment, and intelligent sympathy. Mrs. 
Oliphant's preliminary sketeh is brief, but to the point, and worthy of the authoress 
of ' The Life of Edward Irving,* and the inimitable ' Salem Chapel.* The select 
tions from Dr. Lee's own writingR and speeches are excellently msde, and are 
often highly characteristic." — Frcuer't Magazine, 

'■'■ By all to whom the recent history of the Church of Scotland has any interest, 
this book will be valued as a most important and instructive record ; and to the 
personal friends of Dr. Lee it will be most welcome as a worthy memorial of his 
many labours, his great talents, and his pubUc and private virtues." — Scotsnum. 

SPIRITUAL WIVES. By W. Hepworth Dixon, 

Author of * New America,* &c. Fourth Edition, with A New 
Preface. 2 vols. 8vo. With Portrait of the Author. SOs. 

" Mr. Dixon has treated his subject in a philosophical spirit, and in his usual 
graphic manner. There is, to our thinking, more pernicious doctrine in one chap- 
ter of some of the sensational novels which find admirers in drawing-rooms and 
eulogists in the press than in the whole of Mr. Dixon's interesting work.** — Examiner. 

" No more wondrous narrative of human passion and romance, no stranger con- 
tribution to the literature of psychology than Mr. Dixon's book has been published 
since man first began to seek after the laws that govern the moral and intellectual 
life of the human race To those readers who seek in current literature the plea- 
sures of intellectual excitement we commend it as a work that affords more enter- 
tainment than can be extracted from a score of romances. But its power to amuse 
is less noteworthy than its instructiveness on matters of highest moment 'Spiritoal 
Wives* will be studied with no less profit than interest**— i^omtn^ Po$L 

SAINTS AND SINNERS; OR, IN CHURCH 

AND ABOUT IT. By Dr. Doran. 2 vols, large post 8vo. 24s. 

'* This is by far Dr. Doran's best work. He has taken the humourist*s view of 
our ecclesiastical history, and gossips with characteristic ability about the drolleries 
and eccentricities of the venerable order which in these later times has given us a 
fair proportion of sound scholars and good Christians. We congratulate huu on 
the pro<luction of a book which abounds in comical stories about solemn matters, 
and yet is so pure of irreverence that of the laughter which is sure to ring out over 
its pages the loudest will be heard within country parsonages."— ^K/ienistim. 

" Few writers know so well as Dr. Doran how to make a lively, gossipy book. 
He has \lded another to his list of works of this description in ' Sainte and Sinners.* 
The Yolnme* are among the pleaaantest and most "JMnatng of the 8ea8on.*'--«8tar. 
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A BOOK ABOUT THE CLERGY. By J. C. 

Jeaffbjbsox, B.A., Oxon, author of " A Book about Lawyers," ** A 
Book about Doctors," &c. Second Edition, 2 vols 8to. 30s. 

" This i8 a book of sterlmK exoeUenoe, in which all — laity as well as clergy — will 
find entertaizunent and instmction : a book to be bought and placed i>ennanently 
in our librariea It is written in a terse and lively style throughont, it is eminently 
fair and candid, and is foil of interesting information on almost every topic that 
serves to illostrate the history of the English clergy. There are many other topics 
of interest treated of in Mr. JeafFreson s begailing volomes ; bat the specimens we 
have given will probably induce our readers to consult the book itself for farther 
information. If, in addition to the points already indicated in this article, they 
wi£^ to learn why people built such large churches 'u the Middle Ages, when the 
population was so much smaller than now ; why university tutors and dignitaries 
are called *dons,' and priests in olden times were callxl * sirs;' if they wish to read 
a good account of the rationale of trials and executiuus for heresy ; if they wish to 
know something of Church plays and * Church ales ;' if they wish to read a smash- 
ing demolition of Macanlay's famous chapter on the cleiigy, or an interesting account 
of medieeval preaching and preachers, or the origin of decorating churches, or the 
observance of Sunday in Saxon and Elizabethan times, or a fair resutne of the * Ikon 
Basilike' controversy—if they wish information on any or all of these and many 
other subjects, they cannot do better than order ' A Book about the Clergy' without 
delay. Mr. JeafFreson writes so well that it is a pleasure to read him." — Times. 

" Honest praise may be awarded to these volumes. Mr. JeafFreson has collected 
a large amount of curious information, and a rich store of facts not readily to he 
found elsewher& The book will please, and it deserves to please, those who like 
picturesque details and pleasant gossip." — Patl Mall Cfazette. 

" In Mr. JeafFreson's book every chapter bears marks of research, diligent inves- 
tigation, and masteriy viewa We only hope our readers will for themselves spend 
on these amusing and well-written volumes the time and care they so well deserve, 
for turn where we will, we are sure to meet with something to arrest the attention, 
and gratify the taste for pleasant, lively, and instructive reading.'* — Standard. 

** If our readers desire to learn the condition of the clergy from the days of the 
Lollards to those of the Pnseyites, they cannot do better than read Mr. Jeaff resou's 
capital book Mr. JeafFreson's idea of supplying information respecting the usages 
and characteristics of the three learned professions in such a way as to afford both 
aid to the historical student and entertainment to the general reader was a happy 
one, and it has admirably beea carried into execution." — Athenrnmn. 

** A book which has many and striking merita Mr. Jeaff res(m's research has 
been large, the pains he has taken in collecting, as in digesting, his materials kiighly 
creditable. His book will be as readily accepted by the general public as by those 
who curiously observe the growth of customs and the influence of the Ic^raed pro- 
fessions upon the habits of society." — Spectator. 

A BOOK ABOUT LAWYERS. ByJ. O.Jeaf- 

FBB80N, Barrister- at-Law, author of *■ A Book about Doctors,* &c. 
New, Revised, and Cheaper Edition. 2 vols, post 8vo. 24s. 

** * A Book about Lawyers ' deserves to be very popular. Mr. Jeaffreson has 
accomplished his work in a very creditable manner. He has taken pains to collect 
information from persons as well as from books, and he writes with a sense of 
keen enjoyment which greatly enhances the reader's pleasure. He introduces us 
to Lawyerdom under a variety of phases — ^we have lawyers in arms .lawyers on 
horseback, lawyers in love, and lawyers in Parliament We are told of their sala- 
ries and fees, their wigs and gowns, their jokes and gaieties. We meet tihem at 
home and abroad, in court, in chambers, and in company. In the chapters headed 
' Mir^' the author has gathered together a choice sheaf of anecdotes from the days 
of More down to Erskine and Eldon." — Time*. 

*' These volumes will afford pleasure and instruction to all who read them, and 
fhey will faicrease the reputation which Mr. Jeaffrescm has alre«dy earned by bis 
large industry and great ability.' — Athenaaun, 
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FRANCIS THE FIRST IN CAPTIVITY AT 

MADRID. AMD OTHSR HmoBic Studies. By A.. Baillie Gochraiw, 
M.P. Second Edition. 2 vols, post 8vo. 2ls. 

*• A pleasant, intereeting, and entertaining work."— Daily Nett$. 

"These eloquent Tolnmes contain three interesting and instrnctiTe Btndies : 
* Fmneis the First,* ' The Council of Blood,' and • The Flight of Varennes. It wiU 
not lessen the attraction of their bright pages that the author deals mainly witH 
the romantic elements of these historical passages."— A^omtni^ Post 

" Each of these episodes affords scope for highly dramatic treatment, and we Mve 
to congratulate Mr. Cochrane upon a very successful attempt to bring strongly into 
the foreground three very momentous occurrences in the history of the last tbreo 
centuries. We strongly recommend these ▼olumes to our readers." — Globe. 

THE LIFE OF ROSSINI. By H. Sutherland 

Edwakds. 1 voL 8to, with fine Portrait 15h 

"An embaently interesting, readable, and trustworthy book. Mr. Edwards waa 
tBstinctively looked to for a life of Rossini, and the result is a very satisfactory 
one. The salient features of RossinVs life and labours are grouped in adnurable 
order; and the book, while it conveys everything necessary to an accurate idea oi 
its subject, is as interesting as a novel*'— ^Smuicry Tima. 

""Bossinis life has been wcU written by Mr. £dward& It will amuse eyerj- 
body."— 2W«s?nipA. 

PRINCE CHARLES AND THE SPANISH 

MARRIAGE : A Chapter of EngUsh History, 1617 to 1623; from 
XJnpuhlished Documents in the Archives of Simancas, Venice, and 
Brussels. By Samuisl IUwbon Gakdiker. 2 vols. 8vo. SOs. 

"We commend Mr. Qardtner's volumes to all students of hisu>ry. They have 
the merit of being forcibly and ably written; and they present intelligent, graphic, 
and reliable pictures of the period to which they relata" — Bxammtr. 

"^ A work which has the fullest claim to fill up part of the gap in Englidi history 
between the period treated by Mr. Froude and that treated by Lord Macaoiay, and 
to take rank with the writings of these historians. The book is not merely an 
account of the Spanish marriage, but the best and most (4ithentic account of that 
critical time of English history which preceded and led to the civil war."— Guardian. 

LUCREZIA BORGIA, Duchess of Ferrara; A 

Biogpraphy : Illustrated by Rare and Unpublished Documents. By 

William Gilrbrt, author of " Sir Thomas Branston," " Shirley 

Hall Asylum," &c. 2 vols, post 8vo, with Portrait. 21s. 

" A very interesting study of the character of Lncrezia Borgia. Mr. Gilbert has 
done good service in carefully investigating the evidence on which the charges 
rest which have been brought against her, and his researohes are likely to produce 
the more effect inasmuch as their results have been described in a manner likely 
to prove generally interesting. His clear and xuiaffected style Is admirably adapted 
for biography, apd the chaptera which are devoted to Lucrezia's life tell its story 
very welL That Mr. Gilbert will succeed in amusing and interesting his readers 
may be safely predicted."— ^idircfciy Review. 

FAIRY FANCIES. By Lizzie Selina Eden. II- 

lustrated by the Mabchione88 of Hastings. 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 

'' 'The Wandering Lights*— the first of the 'Fairy Fancies'— is a more beautiful 
production, truer to the inspiration of Nature, and more likely to be genuinely 
attractive to the imagination of childhood, than the famous ' Story without an 
End."*— ^xommm 

'' ' The Princess Use' is a storv which is perfectly charming. It has great beauty 
and a real human interest"— iiM«n«um. 
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SELECTIONS FROM THE PROSE WORKS 

OF JOHN MILTON, with Critical Remarks and Elacidations. 
Edited by the ReT. Jambs J. Q. Qrahuc, M.A., Oxon. 8to. 128. 

CHAUCER'S ENGLAND. By Matthew Browne. 

2 vols, post 8vo, with Portrait and nmneroTis Blnstratioiis. 248. 

THE LIFE OF JOSIAH WEDGWOOD ; From 

his Private Correspondence and Family Papers. With an Intro- 
ductory Sketch of the Art of Pottery in England. By Elzia 
Metktard. Dedicated to the Right Hon. W. £. Gladstone. 
2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits and 300 Beantifol Illnstrations. 

THROUGH SPAIN TO THE SAHARA. By 

Matilda Bktham-Edwabds. 1 voL 8vo, with Illastrations. 
"Miss Edwards' sketches are lively and originaL" — Athaueum. 

THE GLADSTONE GOVERNMENT: Being 

CABINET PICTURES. By a Templab. 1 vol. demy Svo. lis. 

** This acceptable book is sure to be in demand, for it sapplies just sach infor- 
mation as general readers like to have about men of mark." — Athenaeum. 

MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 

FIELD-MARSHAL VISCOUNT COMBERMERE, G.C.B., &c. 
From his Family Papers. By the Right Hon. Maby Viscountess 
CoMBEBMEBE and Capt. W. W. Knollys. 2 v. Svo, with Portraits. 

THE SPORTSMAN AND NATURALIST IN 

CANADA. By Majob W. Ross King, F.R.G.S., F.S.A.S. 1 vol. 
royal Svo, with beautiful Coloured Plates. 208. 

UNDER THE PALMS IN ALGERIA AND 

TUNIS. By the Hon. Lewis Winofield. 2 vols post Svo. 
" Sterling volumes, full of entertainment and reliable information."— Poft. 

MEMOIRS OF QUEEN HORTENSE, MOTHER 

OF NAPOLEON HI. Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol. 6s. 

** A biog^phy of the beautiful and unhappy Queen, more satisfactory than any we 
have yet met wiliu" — DaUy Nan. 

LIFE IN A FRENCH CHATEAU. By Hubert 

E. H. Jebninohah, Esq. Second Edition. 1vol. lOs. 6d. 

A WINTER WITH THE SWALLOWS IN 

ALGERIA. By Matilda Betham Edwabds. Svo. 
'* A fresh and fascinating book, full of matter and beauty/* — Spectator. 

THE BEAUTIFUL IN NATURE AND ART. 

By Mbs. Ellis. Author of ^ The Women of England,* &c. 1 vol. 
crown Svo, with fine Portrait. lOs. 6d. 

WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. By Cardinal 

WiSEifAN. 1 voL Svo, 58. 
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THE THREE BROTHERS. By Mrs. Oliphant, 

author of " Clironicles of Carlingford," " Salem Chapel," &c. 3 v. 

**Thi8 novel is in many respecta admirablei There is some charming love- 
making In the book ; and there are some exceedingly pleasant and lifelike sketches 
of the artist world in London, which delightfolly remind us of * The Newcomes.* 
—Daily Tdeffraph. 

SILVIA. Bv Julia Kavanagh, author of "Nath- 
alie," " Adele," Ac. 3 vols. 

"Miss Kavanagh's heroine, Silvia, is charming. Her story is told with mnch 
skill and delicate knowledge of hamanity. The book aboonds with humoor.*'— 
Athmmum. 

'*This book is fresh and charming. Miss Kavanagh has produced nothing 
prettier than the picture of her heroine, Silvia." — Saturday Review. 

'* A very interesting and skilfully constructed story." — Post. 

THE VIVIAN ROMANCE. By Mortimer Collins. 

3 vols. 

ARTHUR. By the Author of "Anne Dysart." 3 vols. 

" An interesting tale, which will not detract from the author's previous reputa- 
ion. It is carefully constructed, and parts of it manifest considerable power.*' — 
Athenaum. 

'• ' Arthur ' is a novel of to-day, written with considerable power, thoroughly 
interesting, and the incidents are for the most part those of real life, freshly and 
graphi(»,lly sketched.'* — Daily Telegraph. 

SIR RICHARD. By Hugh Neville. 3 vols. 
ESTHER HILL'S SECRET. By Georgiana M. 

Craik, author of " Mildred," &c. 3 vols. (In Aug.) 

THERESA. By Noell Radecliffe, author of 

" Alice Wentworth," &c. 3 vols. (In Aug,) 

A BRAVE LADY. By the Author of "John Hali- 

fax, Gentleman," &c. 3 vols. 

"A very good novel— a thoughtful, well-written book, showing a tender sym- 
pathy wi^ human nature, and permeated by a pure and noble spirit." — Examiner. 
"We earnestly recommend this novel. It is a special and worthy specimen of 
the author's remarkable powers. The reader's attention never for a moment 
flags."— Po#e. "'A Brave Lady 'is sure to be popular."— Daily i^feuts: 

MY HERO. By Mrs. Forrester, author of *' Fair 

Women," &c. 3 vols. 

** This novel has many and exceptional merits, and is extremely creditable to thtt 
literary skill of the author. It is a very readsble story, the interest of which 
scarcely ever flags."— i>o«(. 

STERN NECESSITY. By the Author of «No 

Church," " Owen : a Waif," &c. 3 vols. 

"A capital story. It is intensely interesthig, and deserves to attract a wido 
drde of readers. The herohie is original and fascinating."— Z>affy nUf^raph, 
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THE HEIR EXPECTANT. By the Author of 

" Raymond^s Heroine," &c. 3 vols. 

**In plot, detiilB, coherence, comp^etenesa, and in the nnflaggmg interest which 
cirriea the reader resist e.ssy to the end, * The Heir Expectant ' ia a triumph of 
novelistic skill. A much more copious analysis than we have attempted would 
fail to represent the impression of rich, and varied power which the admirable 
novel before as leaves on the mind.*' — Saturday Review. 

" An excellent story. We follow with undiminished interest the windings of the 
plot The characters are interesting, and the feminine characters especially have 
the merits of being at once life-like and lovable." — PaU MaU Gazette. 

ANNALS OF AN EVENTFUL LIFE. By 

Qboroe Webbb Dasknt, D.O.L. Fourth Edition, ii vols. 
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A racy, well-written, and original novel. The interest never flags. It would 
be flit injustice to these pleasant vo'umes if we failed to glance at the fund of 
observation and reflection which the author has interwoven with the thread of his 
story, or the wit and humour with which he has made the whole to sparkla" — 
Quarterly Heview^ April. 

"This is a very interesting novel: wit. humour, and keen observation abound in 
every page, while the characters are lifelike. For a long while we have not met 
a work of fiction containing such a fund of varied entertainment" — Times. 

"This story is excellent A series of scenes are hit off humourously and 
happily, that make it extremely pleasant reading." — Pall MaU Cfazette. 

NORA. Bv Lady Emily Ponsonby, author of 

" The Discipline of Life," &c. 3 vols. 

" A story of very superior merit The style is easy, graceful, and eloquent The 
anther posseses an extensive knowledge of hunuui nature." — Excuniner. 

HAGAR. BytheAiithorof "St.OlaveV 3 vols. 

" ' Hagar' is a book to be cherished in the reader's memory as a specimen of the 

Surest and most refined order in the art of fiction. The story is full of strong 
uman interest, and is rich in beautiful bits of description. It seizes upon the im- 
agination as strongly as upon the feeiinga" — Examiner. 

ST. BEDE'S. By Mrs. Eiloart. 3 vols. 

" This story is well told. The plot is ingenious, and the most scmpolouB oonld 
take no exception to the moral of the taAe.'— 4t/tentinun. 
" A very pleasing love-story, worked out with nice taste." — Daily News. 

THE MINISTER'S WIFE. By Mrs. Oliphant, 

author of " Chronicles of Oarliugford," " Salem Chapel," &c. 3 vols. 

" ' The Minister's Wife' will not detract fronf the reputation which Mrs. Oliphant 
has so deservedly earned by her ' Salem Chapel,' and ' Chronicles of Carlingford.' 
The book al)onnd8 with excellent qualities. The characters are admirably painted." 
^-Titna. 

THE UNKIND WORD, and other Stories. By 

the Author of " John Halifax, Gentleican," <fec. 2 vols. 

" These stories are gems of narrative Indeed, some of them, in their touching 
grace and simplicity, seem to us to possess a charm even beyond die auger's most 
popular novela" — Echo. 

ONE MAIDEN ONLY. By E. Campbell Tainsh, 

author of " St. Alice," " Crowned,"'^&c. 3 vols. 

*'Mr. Tainsh is always on the side of what is right and pore and noble. To 
much of this book we can give hearty praise. The story has considerable in- 
terest, the ehantcters are drawn with power." — SpeOator, 
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Wintntx iljt (g special ^utonage oi Pir SJaj^sfg- 

PtMiahed €amualfif^ in One TW., rot/ol 8ro, trt'M the Amu beautifully 
engraved, handsomely hound, with gilt edges, price 31<. Qd. 

LODGERS PEERAGE 

AND BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 



THE THIBTY-in irrH EDinoy rOB 18 70 18 HOW BEADT. 

LoDOB*B Peeraob AND Babonetaob is acknowledged to be the most 
complete, as well as the most elegant, work of the kind. As an esta- 
blished and authentic authority on all questions respecting the family 
histories, honours, and connections of the titled aristocracy, no work has 
ever stood so high. It is published under the espei;ial patronage of Her 
Majesty, and is annually corrected throughout, from the personal com- 
munications of the Nobility. It is the only work of its class in which, tfie 
type being kent constantly standing, every con'ection is made in its proper 
place to the date of publication, an advantage which gives it supremacy 
over all its competitors. Independently of its full and authentic informa- 
tion respecting the existing Peers and Baronets of the realm, the most 
sedulous attention is given in its pages to the collateral branches of the 
various noble families, and the names of many thousand individuals are 
introduced, which do not appear in other records of the titled classes. For 
its authority, correctness, and facility of arrangement, and the beauty of 
its typography and binding, the work is justly entitled to the place it 
occupies on the tables of Her Majesty and the Nobility. 



LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 



HlBtorical View of the Peerage. 

Parliamentary Boll of the HonBe of Lords. 

English, Scotch, and Irish Peers, in their 
orders of Precedence. 

Alphabetical List of Peers of Great Britain 
and the United Kingdom, holding supe- 
rior rank in the Scotch or Irish Peerage. 

Alphabetical list of Scotch and Irish Peers, 
holding superior titles in the Peerage of 
Great Britain and the United Kingdom. 

A Collective list of Peers, in their order of 
Precedence. 

Table of Precedency among Men. 

Table of Precedency among Women. * 

The Queen and the Boyal Family. 

Peers of the Blood RoyaL 

The Peerage, alphabetically arranged. 

Families of such Extinct Peers as have left 
Widows or Issue. 

Alphabetical List of the Surnames of all the 
Peers. 



The Archbishops and Bishops of England, 
Ireland, and the Coloniea 

The Baronetage alphabetically arranged. 

Alphabetical List of Surnames assumed by 
members uf Noble Familiea 

Alphabetical List of the Second Titles of 
Peers, usually borne by their Eldest 
Sona 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Dulces, Marquises, and Earls, who, hav- 
ing married Commoners, retain the title 
(^ Lady before their own Christian and 
their Husband's Sumamea 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Viscounts and Barons, who, having 
married Commoners, are styled Honour- 
able Mrs. ; and, in case of the husband 
being a Baronet or Knight, Honourable 
Lady. 

Mottoes alphabetically arranged and trans- 
lated. 



"Lodge's Peerage must supersede all other works of the kind, for two reasons: first, it 
is on a better plan ; and secondly, it is better executed. We can safely pronounce it to be 
the readiest, the most useful, and exactest of modem works on the Bxxhieot."— Spectator. 

"A work which corrects all errorsof former worka It is a most useful publication." — Tunes. 

"A work of great valuei It is the most faithful record we possess of the aristo- 
cracy of the day." — Post. 

*?^®J*®** existing, and, we believe, the best possible peeraga It is the standard 
authority on the subject"— ^craJdL «~ a 
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HURST & BLACKETT'S STANDARD LIBRARY 

OF CHEAP EDITIONS OF 

POPULAR MODERN WORKS, 

ILLUSTRATED BY MILLAIS, HOLMAN HUNT, LEECH, BIRKET FOSTER, 
JOHN GILBERT, TENNIEL, SANDYS, &C. 

Eaoh in a Single Volume, elegantly printed, bonnd, and illnstratedi price 5b. 



I.— SAM SLICK'S NATUEE AND HUMAN NATTJBE. 

**The first volame of Messrs. Hurst and Blackett's Standard Library of Cheap Editions 
forms a very good beginning to what will donbtless be a very snccessfal nadertaking. 
* Nature and Human Nature' is one of the best of Sam Slick's witty and humorous 
productions, and is well entitled to the large circulation which it cannot fail to obtain 
in its present convenient and cheap shape. The volume combines with the great recom- 
mendations of a clear, bold type, and good paper, the lesser but attractive merits of 
being well illustrated and elegantly bound." — PotL 

n.— JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

" This is a very good and a very interesting work. It is designed to trace the career 
from boyhood to age of a perfect man — a Christian gentleman; and it abounds in inci' 
dent both well and highly wrought Throughout it is conceived in a high spirit, and 
written with great ability. This cheap and handsome new edition is worthy to pass 
freely from htuid to hand as a gift book in many hooseholds." — Examiner. 

** The new and cheaper edition of this interesting work will doubtless meet with great 
snccesa John Halifax, the hero of this most beautiful story, is no ordinary hero, and 
this his history is no ordinary book. It is a full-length portrait of a true gentleman, one 
of nature's own nobility. It is also the history of a home, and a thoroughly English 
one. The work abounds in incident, and is full of graphic power and true patho& It 
is a book that few will read without becoming wiser and better." — Scotsman. 

ni.— THE GBESGENT AND THE GEOSS. 

BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 

" Independent of its value as an original narrative, and its useful and interesting 
information, this work is remarkable for the colouring power and play of fancy with 
which its descriptions are enlivened. Among its greatest and most lasting charms is 
its reverent and serious spirit" — Quarterly Review. 

IV.— NATHALIE. By JULIA KAVANAGH, 

" * Nathalie' is Miss Eavanagh's best imaginative effort Its manner is gracious and 
attractive. Its matter is good. A sentiment, a tenderness, are commanded by her 
which are aa individual as they are elegant" — Athaueum. 

v.— A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
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' A book of sound counsel It is one of the most sensible works of its kind, well- 
written, true-hearted, and altogether practical Whoever wishes to give advice to a 
young lady may thank the author for means of doing so." — Examiner. 

Aa.— ADAM GBAEME. By MES. OLIPHANT. 

** A story awakening genuine emotions of interest and delight by its admirable pic- 
tures of Scottish life and scenery. The author sets before us the essential attributes of 
Christian virtue, their deep and silent workings in the heart and their beautiful mani- 
festations in life, with a delicacy, power, and truth which can hardly be surpassed. "-/'os( 

Vn— SAM SLICK'S WISE SAWS AND MODEEN 

INSTANGES. 

'* The reputation of tills book will stand as long as that of Scott's or Bnlwer's Novels. 
Its remarluible originality and happy descriptions of American life still continue the 
sub jectof universal admiration. The new edition forms a part of Messri. Uurst and 
Blackett's Cheap Standard Library, which has included some of the very best specimens 
of light literature that ever have been written." — Me$aenger. 
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HURST & BLACKETTS STANDARD LIBRARY 

(continued.) 

VIU.— CABDINAL WISEMAN'S BECOLLEGTIONS OF 

THE LAST FOITB POPES. 

** A plctareaqne book on Bome and its ecclesiaatical sovereigns, by an eloquent Bomaa 
Catholic. Cardinal Wiseman has treated a special subject with so much geniality, that 
his recollections will excite no ill>feeling in those who are most conscientiously opposed 
to every idea of human infallibiiity represented in Papal domination." — Athenxmn. 

IX.— A LIFE FOR A LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

*' In * A Life for a Life ' the author is fortunate in a good subject, and has produced a 
work of strong effect" — Athenaium. 

X.— THE OLD GOUBT STJBXJEB. By LEIGH HUWT. 

" A delightful book, that will be welcome to all readers, and most welcome to tiioae 
who have a love for the best kinds of reading." — Examiner. 

"■ A more agreeable and entertaining book has not been published since Boswell pro- 
duced his reminiscences of Johnson." — Observer. 

XI.— MAKGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS. 

" We recommend all who are in search of a fascinating novel to read this work for 
themselvea They will find it well worth their while. There are a freshness and orir 
ginality about it quite charming " — AVienxwn. 

XII.— THE OLD JUDGE. By SAM SLICK 

"The publications included in this Library have all been of good quality; many give 
information while they entertain, and of that cIubb the book before ub is a specimen. 
The manner in which the Cheap EditiouB forming the series is produced, deserves 
especial mention. The paper and print are unexceptionable ; there is a steel engraving 
in each volume, and the outsides of them will satisfy the purchaser who likes to see 
books in handsome uniform." — Examiner. 

XIII.— DARIEN. By ELIOT WARBTJRTON. 

" This last production of the author of ' The Crescent and the Cross * has ^e same 
elements of a very wide popularity. It will please its thousands.*' — Globe. 

XIV.— FAMILY ROMANCE ; OR, DOMESTIC ANNALS 

OF THE ABISTOCRACY. 

BY SIR BERNARD BURKE, ULSTER KING OF ARMS. 

" It were impossible to praise too highly this most interesting book. It ought to bo 
found on every dmwing-room table." — Standard. 

XV.— THE LAIRD OF NORLAW. By MRS. OLIPHANT. 

**The 'Laird of Norlaw' fully sustains the author's higu reputation.'* — SuwjUtp Time*. 

XVI.— THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN ITALY. 

"We can praise Mrs. Gretton's book as intereBting, nnezuggerated, and full of opi)or- 
tune instructioa*' — Times. 

XVII.— NOTHING NEW. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" 'Nothing New ' displays all those superior merits which have made * John Halifax 
one of the most popular works of the day.'' — Pott. 

XVm.— FREER'S LIFE OF JEANNE D'ALBRET. 

"Nothing can be more interesting tlian Miss Freer's story of the life of Jeanne 
D'Albret, and the narrative Ib ub tnufworthy as It is attractive.' — Post. 

XIX.— THE VALLEY OF A HUNDRED FIRES. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS." 

" If asked to classify this work, we ^ould give it a place between ' John Halifax and 
Tbe Caxtona' "— ^tonctardL 
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HURST & BLACKEirS STANDARD LIBRARY 

(continued.) 

XX.— THE ROMANCE OF THE FORTIM. 

BY PETEIi BCJRKE, SERGEANT AT LAW. 

** A work of Bingnlar interost, which can never fail to charm. The present cheap and 
elegant edition includes the true story of the Colleen Bawn." — Illustrated News. 

XXI.— ADELE. By JULIA KAVANAGH. 

** * Adele * is the best work we have read by Miss Eavanagh ; It is a charming story, 
full of delicate character-painting." — Athensnum. 

XXII.— STUDIES FROM LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

** These * Studies from Life * are remarkable for graphic power and observation. The 
book wiU not diminish the reputation of the accomplished author." — Saturday Review. 

XXIII.— GRANDMOTHER'S MONEY. 

** We commend 'Grandmother*s Money* to readers in search of a good novel. The 
•haracters are true to human nature, the story is interesting.*' — Atherusum. 

XXIV.— A BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS. 

BY J. C. JEAFFRESON. 
'* A delightful book." — Athenaeum. *' A book to be read and re-read ; fit for the study 
as well as the drawing-room table and the circulating library.** — Latwet. 

XXV.— NO CHURCH. 

^We advise all who have the opportunity to read this book.*' — Atfterueum. 

XXVI.— MISTRESS AND MAID. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
" A goo<l wholesome book, gracefully written^ and as pleasant to read as it is instruc 
tivei** — AtJienceujii. " A charming tale charmingly told'* — Standard. 

XXVII.— LOST AND SAVED. By HON. MRS. NORTON. 

** 'Lost and Saved ' will be read with eager interest It is a vigorous novel* — ^'mef. 
"A novel of rare excellence. It is Mrs. Norton's best prose work.** — Examiner. 

XXVIII.— LES MISERABLES. By VICTOR HUGO. 

AUTHORISED COPYRIGHT ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 
" The merits of * Les Miserables * do not merely consist in the conception of it as a 
whole ; it abounds, pa^^e after page, with details of unequalled beauty. In dealing with 
all the emotions, doubts, fearaj which go to make up our common humanity, M. Victor 
Hugo has stamped upon every page the huil-miirk of gfHiivLB.''— Quarterly Review. 

XXIX.— BARBARA'S HISTORY. 

BY AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 
*' It is not often that we light upon a novel of so much merit and interest as * Barbara's 
History.* It is a work conspicuous for taste and literary cultura It is a very graceful 
and charming book, with a well-managed story, clearly-cut characters, and sentiments 
expressed with an exquisite elocution. It is a book which the world will like. This is 
high praise of a work of art, and so we intend it." — IHmes. 

XXX.— LIFE OF THE REV. EDWARD IRVING. 

BY MJIS. OLIPHANT. 

" A good book on a most interesting them&*' — THmes. 

" A truly interesting and most affecting memoir. Irvlng's Life ought to have a niche 
in every gallery of religious biography. There are few lives that wiU be fuller of in- 
struction, interest, and consolation." — Sitturday Review. 

''Mrs. Oliphant's Life of Irving supplies a long-felt desideratum. It is copious, 
•aniest and eloquent." — Edinburgh Review. 



HURST & BLACKETTS STANDARD LIBRARY 

(continued.) 

XXXL— ST. OLAVE'S. 

" ThiB charming novel is the work of one whopoeaesses a great talent for writing, as 
well as experience and knowledge of the world. ' St Olave's * is the work of an artist 
The whole book is worth reading.*' — Athenaetun. 

XXXU.— SAM SLICE'S AMEBIGAK HUMOTTE. 

** Dip where yon will into the lottery of f nn, yon are sure to draw ont a prize.**— i'oit 

XXXni.— CHEISTIAN'S MISTAKE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

** A more charming story, to onr taste, has rarely been written. The writer has hit 
off a circle of varied characters aU true to natore, and has entangled them in a story 
which keeps ns in saspenBe till its knot is happily and gracefnlly resolved. Even if 
tried by the standard of the Archbishop of York, we shonJd expect that even he would 
pronoonoe ' Christian's Mistake * a novel without a fault'* — THmes. 

XXXIV.— ALEC FORBES OF HOWGLEN. 

BY GEORGE MAO DONALD, LL.D. 

** No acconnt of this story would give any idea of the profound interest that pervades 
the work from the first page to the last** — Athmotwn. 

XXXV.— AGNES. By MRS OLIPHANT. 

** ' Agnes * is a novel superior to any of Mrs. Oliphant's former works.'* — Athmoeum. 
** A story whose pathetic beauty will appeal irresistibly to all readers." — Po^ 

XXXVL— A NOBLE LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

**T1iiB is one of those pleasant tales in which the author of 'John Halifax* speaks 
out of a generous heart the purest truths of life/* — Examiner. *'Few men, and no 
women, will read 'A Noble Life ' without finding themselves the better." — SpeekUor. 

XXXVII.— NEW AMERICA. By HEPWORTH DIXON. 

** A very interesting book. Mr. Dixon has written thoughtfully and well.** — Timet. 

" Mr. Dixon*s book is the work of a keen observer. Those who would pursue all the 
varied phenomena of which we have attempted an outline will have reason to be grate- 
ful to the intelligent and lively guide who has given them such a sample of the inqtury. 
During his residence ut Salt Lake City, Mr. Dixon was able to gather much valuable and 
interesting information respecting Mormon life and society : and the accomit of that 
singular body, the Shakers, from his observations during a visit to their chief settlement 
at Mount Lebanon, is one of the best parts of Mr. Dixon's work.** — Quarterly Reviete. 

**■ There are few books of this season likely to excite so much general curiosity as Mr. 
Dixon's very entertaining and instructive work on New America.** — Pall AfaU Oazette. 

"We recommend every one who feels any interest in human nature to read Mr. 
Dixon's very interesting book." — JSaturdcuf Revieip. 

XXXVIII.— ROBERT FALCONER. 

BY GEORGE MAC DONALD, LL.D. 

" ' Bobert Falconer * is a work brimful of life and humour and of the deepest human 
interest. It is a book to be returned to again and again for the deep and searching 
knowledge it evinces of human thoughts and feelings." — Athenoeum. 

" This book is one of intense beauty and truthfulness. It reads like an absolutely 
faithful history of a life. If our criticism induces onr readers to open Mr. Macdonald's 
book they will assuredly be amply repaid in the perusal of it** — Pall Mall Ocuette. 

XXXIX.— THE WOMAN'S KINGDOM 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
*« * The Woman's Kingdom ' sustains the author*s reputation as a writer of the 

purest and noblest kind of domestic stories. The noveIist*s lesson is given with ad- 

miirable force and sweetness." — Atherueum. 
" We cannot have too many pure, wise, graceful tales such as this.**— ^riYuA Quarterly 

Review. 
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